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EDITORIAL 


| HAPPEN at the moment to be writing a brief 
survey called Literature in My Time, which is one 
of several surveys in a series to be published this 
autumn. The following extract may not appear in the 
finished book, but it seemed so apposite to the article 
by Terpander which is printed on another page of this 
number that I have incorporated the excerpt into my 
editorial : 

‘Hardly a week before [ sat down to begin this 
book it was my good fortune to meet after an interval 
of some years James Stephens, the Irish poet. In the 
course of conversation he commented upon the utter 
break with the past which humanity is now at the point 
of making. ‘ Man, as we know him, is finished,’ he 
declared. ‘ Plato, Dante, Shakespeare, all the rest of 
them,no longer mean anything. A new kind of man is 
beginning to reveal himself. Speed is the basic founda- 
tion of this new man. The mind has already begun to 
change its processes to take advantage of the speed 
with which every day the body is being more and more 
richly endowed.’ 

‘Such was the purport of his speech, though when 
recorded by me the eloquence seems less convincing 
than it sounded from his own lips. The personality of 
James Stephens, which has a fairy quality, touches 
whatever he says with so beguiling a magic that any 
listener may be forgiven for supposing that he is being 
granted a revelation of elvish elemental wisdom. When 
I listen to the prophets of a new faith, my conservatism 
is usually undisturbed, because while aware of mental 
progress I perceive at the same time such evidence of 
physical regress that the reverence owed to superiority 
vanishes in a disgust of the imperfect flesh which clothes 
it. I am haunted by the fancy of a future for man 
which as it endows him with a mind ever more and more 
active will curse him simultaneously with the body of 
a less and less active ape. There are no apprehensions 
of this kind in talking to James Stephens, which is like 
being introduced to a new world by Puck himself, and 
he would be a bold reactionary who despised his pro- 
phetic utterance. It seems indeed that, unless some 
catastrophe of war or pestilence on a scale immensely 
greater than anything the world has yet known by 
exacerbating the struggle for existence intervenes to 
prolong the way of human thought since Genesis, the 


second millennium of the Christian era will see humanity 
launched upon a way of thought a thousand times more 
different from our present ways of thought than ours 
from the thought of neolithic man. If anything were 
needed to bring home the rapidity of man’s scientific 
advance, it can be found in the development of litera- 
ture during the last fifty years. Were I to be contem- 
plating literature between 1833 and 1883 the task 
would be a great deal simpler than between 1883 and 
1933, for whatever the changes in literary fashions, 
there would be little apparent change in humanity, 
whereas the change during the last fifty years is 
producing before our very eyes a new kind of human 
being, and for the first time I find myself doubting that 
comfortable belief in the aphorism plus ¢a change plus 
c’est la méme chose which has restored equilibrium to 
many critics temporarily unbalanced by a rapid shift of 
literary fashion. James Stephens expects a gospel from 
mathematics which is somehow or other to be applied 
to popular thought, and will thus effect such a wide 
philosophical change in the general outlook that even 
the lower examples of the human mind will adapt 
themselves to the life of speed at the disposal of the 
human body. 

“Of this adaptation literature already provides an 
instance in the allusiveness of ‘imagist’ poetry. A 
poem like The Waste Land by T. S. Eliot attempts an 
epic in the space of 433 lines, and if there really are 
human beings capable of responding to the poet’s 
communication the mental faculties of such people 
must be already functioning in a way that it is as far 
beyond the mind of medieval man to imagine as itis far 
beyond the normal mind to understand the process which 
leads the man with an abnormal mind to believe himself 
to be a poached egg. Yet many who mock or reject 
a modernity beyond their own apparent modernity 
mock or reject with equal contempt the immediate 
past. I do not wish thus early in a book to be enclosed 
in a gradually misting chamber of glass, for that in 


effect would be where I and my readers would be 


enclosed if I allowed myself to be frightened by James 
Stephens into regarding myself and the myriads in a 
similar state of mental development as clumsy survivals 
liable to become extinct like the great saurians on 
account of deficient mobility.” 
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What I have written above about literature applies 
equally to the modern music which many of us—I might, 
indeed, say most of us—find it a hard mental struggle 
to elucidate even as faintly as will allow us to suppose 
that we perceive a glimmer of what it is all about. 
I cannot pretend after reading the first half of Ter- 
pander’s “ Fantasia on an Objective Theme ”’ that he 
has clarified the situation, but we must wait for a 
conclusion of the fantasia before insisting too much on 
that. 

Last month, our correspondent Mr. Wimbush was 
so much shocked by the spectacle of my apparently 
having been run over by a boy on roller-skates that he 
did not read my account of the accident quite so care- 
fully as he should have done. There was no assumption 
that Stravinsky’s survival of the repetition test was in 
itself a merit. From anything that I said it would have 
been just as easy to assume that it was a demerit. The 
point I want to get at is, what the survival of repetition 
does imply. Mr. Wimbush generously suggests that 
I have been one of the leaders of reaction, and now he 
wants to depose me from my command for performing 
the operation known as a strategic retreat. Let me 
add that the reason why I was driven into this strategic 
defeat was my consciousness that some of the soldiers 
under my command were fighting with harquebuses and 
musketoons, and therefore not equipped to stand up to 
the Lewis guns of the modern school. In other words, 
the enemy cannot be fought with sentimental or 
romantic externals. Our correspondent “ H. H. E.” 
is one of those gallant people who will stand up to a 
Lewis gun with a harquebus. ‘‘ And if we find our- 
selves permanently tiring of Beethoven, or of Brahms, 
then so much the worse for US,”’ he declares. Now, this 
will not do. I may privately rejoice in the pleasure that 
I continue to derive from hearing the music of 
Beethoven, but I refuse to give it an absolute value by 
which the music of the future. or, for that matter, the 
music of the present, is to be judged. If I were looking 
for absolute values in music, I should seek for them in 
plainsong, or perhaps in Palestrina, by which standard 
Beethoven would fall as lamentably short of perfection 
as the devotees of Beethoven consider that Stravinsky 
falls. We shall be wise, however, to abstain from 
postulating an absolute value for any work of art, for 
to do so is merely to invite its capture by the enemy. 
It delights me to find Terpander, in his hasty occupation 
of the territory evacuated by myself, blowing with this 
purely romantic sentence a large part of his advancing 
force sky-high: ‘ It is the pacifist and synthetic element 
in the music of Stravinsky and his like which often 
provokes to anger those who feel life without belliger- 
ence to be incomplete.” This is our old friend the 
pathetic fallacy in a new disguise. If in very truth 
Stravinsky’s music is pacifist and synthetic, what 
remains of his objectivity? He is as much hung with 
antiquated romantic trappings as any of his predeces- 
sors. Mr. Wimbush quoted me as saying that mankind 
was passing through a new stage of evolution. What I 
said was that it is passing into a new stage, and surely 


that statement is justified by the rapid mechanisation 
of existence. He went on to ask if evolution in any form 
was a truth or a myth. If by evolution Mr. Wimbush 
supposes me to mean Darwinian evolution, why, then 
I reply I believe it to be a myth: if by evolution Mr. 
Wimbush supposes me to mean that the perfectibility 
or even the amelioration of man will be an inevitable 
concomitant of material progress, why, then I reply 
once more that I believe it to bea myth. If,onthe other 
hand,I am asked to accept a static condition for man, 
I cannot do so. The most conservative organism in the 
world is the Catholic Church, but even that has demon- 
strably undergone that process which can only be 
described as evolution. It is the highest tide which 
deposits the most sea-ware, and it is the object of the 
reactionary not to let himself lie shrivelling on the 
beach when that high tide ebbs. There is only one 
genuinely reactionary state in Europe at this moment, 
and that is Ireland. Yet Ireland will be flourishing 
when most of the progressive states whose experiments 
we are now watching with much keener attention and 
admiration will be outworn experiments. Moreover, 
we should remember that many supposedly revolu- 
tionary ideas are expressions of reaction. The economic 
system known as Social Credit is one of these. Mr. 
Wimbush must not be too quick in assuming that I 
shall succumb to the influence he hates. I probably 
feel just as sure as he does that Terpander and many of 
the moderns are barking up the wrong tree. But the 
wood is so very thick at present that we cannot get a 
glimpse of the tree up which they are barking, and 
until I can find that tree I will not commit myself 
definitely to the assertion that it is the wrong one. 


The Soctettes 
At the time of writing I have not received the third 
Beethoven Sonata or the second Haydn String Quartet 
Album. I hope they will reach me in Barra in time for 
next month’s Editorial. 
Meanwhile, I am asked to call special attention to 
the formation of the Delius Society, the particulars of 
which can be obtained from the Honorary Secretary, 
40, Langham Street, W.C.1. The fact that Sir Thomas 
Beecham has consented to be president means that the 
recording of the performances will be the best obtain- 
able. It happens that in July Columbia published a 
record of Sir Thomas Beecham conducting the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the overture from Rossini’s 
La Scala di Seta and the “ Arrival of the Queen of 
Sheba” from Handel’s Solomon. To my mind no 
finer orchestral record has yet been published. The 
conducting is of the same quality as Toscanini’s 
conducting, and there is nothing more exhilarating 
than one of these overtures of Rossini’s, especially 
when they are not handicapped by having to carry a 
great burden of noise. I never felt more confident of 
advising everybody to get hold of the record. It is 
the sort of music that everybody enjoys, and when it 
is as brilliantly conducted, played, and recorded as this 
overture such music, as gay and carefree as a butterfly 
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on a summer’s morning, takes on a classical spirit. 


_ Last month I was urging the need of a full recording 
of The Barber of Seville. 


I now hear that there is 
already a full recording, the cast of which includes 
Stracciari as Figaro. 

To return to the Delius Society. I understand that 
attention will be devoted to the hitherto unrecorded 
works, and that the first will be Appalachia with 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The multiplication of societies which was inevitable 


| from the moment that the Hugo Wolf Society was 
safely launched is causing some heartburning, and 


undoubtedly the man of catholic tastes who would 
willingly belong to every society if he could afford it is 
placed in a difficult position. That position was well 
explained last month in Mr. Godfrey’s letter. His 
suggestion is that the Society records should be issued 
later at an increased price, and made available as 
separate items. That, of course, is a method which is 
often taken with books, the price of which is raised on 
the day of publication when special terms had been 
allowed to subscribers beforehand. I hardly know 
what to say. The present position is that unless these 
Societies were bringing out certain music such music 
‘would not appear at all, and it is perfectly clear that 
if it were possible to issue such music in the ordinary 
monthly bulletins it would be issued. Our experience 
with the National Gramophonic Society was that as 
soon as the recording companies were publishing plenty 
of chamber music public support for the National 
Gramophonic Society naturally declined. With that 
decline, in order to maintain the National Gramophonic 
Society, we had to make it much more of an open affair. 
In other words, we had to make every purchaser of 
THE GRAMOPHONE a member, and we could no longer 
pledge any individual subscriber to support the whole 
annual output. At present the National Gramophonic 
Society is in a state of suspended animation, for it is 
clear that the financial state of gramophone enthusiasts 
does not warrant any kind of extravagance in the way 
of publication. There is no better example of the 
radical fallacy of the law of supply and demand. 
Supply may still be regulated by demand, but demand 
itself is vitiated by making demand dependent in its 
turn solely upon supply. In other words, demand is 
not regulated by desire, but is continuously at the 
mercy of the small margin which people can spare for 
what are called luxuries. My presentiment about the 
economic congress of the Nations has been un- 
pleasantly fulfilled. Fossilisation was apparent from 
the start of the proceedings, and it is a pity that most 
of the delegates cannot be placed permanently in the 
Geological Museum for the amusement of posterity. 
Occasionally, a reader writes protesting against my 
mixing up music with finance, and it is precisely this 
attitude of presuming that finance is a science apart 
from the life we lead which has brought about the 
present economic situation of the world. We continue 
to allow financiers to make a mess of the world, because 


apparently we think that they are able to make a 
neater mess of it than we could make ourselves. It 
never seems to strike people as odd that at a certain 
moment of the year all the big banking combines are 
able to declare exactly the same dividend. How can 
every financial combination make exactly the same 
proportionate profit unless the rest of the world is being 
sacrificed to achieve this happy arrangement ? It is 
all very well to reproach me for mixing up finance and 
music, but when I see that the fruits of all that has been 
done in the last ten years to cultivate in people a love 
for music are being destroyed by the slavish and 
cowardly subordination of our intelligence to a financial 
system over a hundred years behind the time, I find it 
difficult always to keep silence. Purchasing power, 
that is what we require, and until we get purchasing 
power the problems of the gramophone will not be 
solved. 

I am afraid I have not succeeded in suggesting any 
suitable prescription to allay the heartburn of those 
who cannot afford to take advantage of what the 
Societies offer them, and knowing the difficulty that 
one or two of the Societies are finding in filling their 
subscription lists I hesitate to support any scheme 
which might increase those difficulties. 

Meanwhile, I suggest as a consolation the two H.M.V. 
discs of Cortot, Thibaud, Cortet and the Ecole Normale 
Chamber Orchestra, Paris, playing most exquisitely 
Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 5. This is a com- 
pletely enchanting performance. From Parlophone 
the four ten-inch discs of Knappertsbusch and the 
Berlin Grand Symphony Orchestra playing Haydn’s 
‘* Military Symphony ”’ are good. Of the vocal records 
this month the tone and phrasing of Elisabeth Schumann 
in three of Schubert’s lovely songs on a twelve-inch 
H.M.V. disc make it lovely enough to forget Mr. Klein’s 
completely justifiable criticism last month of her 
enunciation. Why are sopranos such sinners in this 
respect ? Another vocal record which gave me particular 
pleasure was that of George Thill singing a pleasant 
sentimental song called ‘“‘ La Maison Grise”’ from 
Fortunio, and on the other side Massenet’s “‘ Elégie.”’ 
This is a ten-inch Columbia disc. 


Literally 


For some years now Sir Herbert Samuel and myself 
have been collecting examples of that misuse of the 
adverb ‘‘ literally’? which is one of the commonest 
traps into which journalists fall. Unlike most col- 
lectors we present each other with our best specimens, 
and last week he sent me this beauty from the Radio 
Times : 

‘‘ When, at the age of twenty-four, he hurled Don 
Juan into the concert-room, a bomb literally burst in 
the ears of the musical world.” 

That must have caused more discomfort than the 
performance at which a famous violinist’s double- 
stopping literally swept the audience off its feet. 


CompTon MACKENZIE. 
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LISTENERS’ CORNER 


by CHRISTOPHER STONE 


HE other day I had the curiosity to go in a party to 

our local cinema to see the B.I.P. film “‘ Radioland”’ 
in which I make brief appearances as a gramophone 
compére linking the various turns by well-known radio 
stars ; and on another day I saw my own likeness in a 
wax-work figure moulded by Mr. Louis Tussaud. This 
robot replica of me is announcing the titles of gramo- 
phone records that are played to the visitors who go 
to see the huge touring exhibition of Tussaud wax- 
works that opened at the Crystal Palace last week. 

My feelings may be imagined when I reflect upon 
these two speaking likenesses of me that are being seen 
and heard day after day by all manner of audiences 
unknown to me, while I am living quietly in my country 
home, remote and preoccupied. And assuming, as I 
have every reason to do, that my effigy has the effect of 
disillusion, and even repulsion, in either case tinged with 
derision, on everyone who sees either the film or the 
wax-work show, I wonder whether these semi-animated 
representations of people are not the divine retribution 
for hybris or, as we used to translate this valuable 
word, “ overweening vanity.”’ 

Yet I know enough about myself and about other 
victims who have been led up similar garden paths 
that we are not overweeningly vain. We are of like 
passions with our friends in the audiences, and these 
simulacra—to use no harsher word—of our authentic 
selves are just a sign of the times. 

It seems that the public is curious about the appear- 
ance of the people whose voices or whose playing it hears 
on gramophone records or radio loudspeakers: the 
majority of the public, that is to say. Otherwise the 
papers would not be so willing to publish their photo- 
graphs, nor the film people to make “ shorts ”’ of them. 

But this cannot be a universal curiosity. Dealing 
only with the artists and performers, the comedians 
and the talkers in whom each of us is particularly 
interested already, do we really want to know all 
about them, what they look like and how they behave ? 

When a loved record is being played, does the 
curtain rise on the lighted stage of your imagination, 
as Robert Louis Stevenson recounts in his description 
of his dreams? If you have never seen, let us say, 
Emmy Bettendorf or Josef Szigeti or Ernest Lough or 
the Flonzaley Quartet or the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, what pictures arise in your mind when 
you listen to their records? Or do no pictures arise ? 
If they do, are you satisfied with them or do you wish 
that you could visualise the reality ? 

For my own part, I find that for orchestral music 
I have an almost static impression. It is of an orchestra 
playing in the Queen’s Hall, London; and it does not 
seem to affect that impression whether I am really 
listening to Stokowski conducting the Philadelphians 


or Harty recording with the Hallé Orchestra in the 
Free Trade Hall. 

Similarly with Chamber Music. When I was playing 
the records of the new album of the Haydn Quartet 
Society the other evening, it did not worry me that I 
had never seen or heard the Pro Arte Quartet. I was 
content with two very different pictures that alternate 
in my memory. One is of the Joachim Quartet, 
bearded and well spaced out round their music stands, 
in a pool of light in the old St. James’s Hall ; the other 
is of the Kolisch Quartet playing in the Tufton Street 
School room—playing by heart, their chairs close 
together and (since the leader is left-handed) in a 
perfect circle of blended movement. Both are beauti- 
ful pictures, which I have no wish to change for 
anything more accurate. 

For operatic scenes I am content to imagine them on 
the stage at Covent Garden; but in this case I do 
definitely feel the desire to have experience of the 
opera if I am to enjoy the record. My inexperience is 
the chief reason why I do not greatly enjoy operatic 
records unless they are of scenes that I know. 

When it comes to singers that are unknown to me, 
I am inclined to visualise them as looking like Miss 
Muriel Foster or Mr. Kennerley Rumford in their great 
days ; but when they are known to me any sort of 
idealisation is gone and they generally appear to my 
mind’s eye in a recording studio. This is a great 
handicap which will not afflict others so much as it 
afflicts me. 

It applies also to dance bands and restaurant 
orchestras. There is an air of shirtsleeves and cigarette 
ends in my reaction to their records. 

On the other hand,I am conscious of a lively interest 
in the appearance and behaviour of the people who 
record their cabaret or music-hall songs and turns, 
the comedians and crooners. My appreciation of 
their records has over and over again been enhanced 
or modified to an unreasonable degree by my subse- 
quent acquaintance with their appearance. This is no 
doubt due to the comparatively unimportant content 
of their songs and acts. For instance, take a musical 
play. If I have seen it, I prefer the records made by 
the original theatre artists; if I have not seen it, I 
prefer the ‘“‘ Vocal Gems” recorded by better, if less 
personally attractive, singers in a studio, though I 
cannot hear the record without wishing that I had 
seen the play. 

Besides these rough categories there are many others, 
and in each there are exceptions to any general con- 
clusions that a little self-analysis will suggest. 

It would be interesting if some of our readers would 
think this over and let us hear their personal reactions 
to different kinds of records. (CyristopHER STONE. 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


SUPREME VALUE ormm PERSONAL TOUCH 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


HE loss of personal contact between singer and 

audience is now being increasingly recognised as 
among the more detrimental influences induced by the 
vogue of what a certain authority is fond of describing 
as ‘“‘ mechanised music.’’ For the moment the singers 
are feeling it far more keenly than the music-loving 
public ; for myself, I perceive it chiefly in the gradual 
disappearance of the style of vocal interpretation that 
was at one time the pride of the English concert 
platform. This is not to proclaim, as might easily be 
suspected, any definite inferiority in the quality of the 
singing per se. There is little music of any period that 
our present-day vocalists are not technically capable 
of rendering with the skill that it should be rendered. 
It is not there that they lag behind their forefathers. 

It is not, either, in the calibre of the vocal programmes 
of to-day that any serious deterioration excites alarm ; 
they are as a rule besprinkled even more liberally than 
of yore with lieder and songs of the classical or higher 
type. But what is disappearing almost before our very 
eyes is the peculiar gift for presenting, with all the 
attraction of personal charm, new lyrics such as those 
which flowed in a steady stream from the British 
song-writers of the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. 

They relied for their successes, not only upon the 
talent of the singer, but upon the effect which the 
singers produced through immediate contact with the 
audiences before whom they appeared. This was a 
supremely important factor in the achievement. So 
much depended in the first instance upon the authentic 
interpretation of the composer’s ideas as communicated 
by him or herself; and, in the second, upon the 
individual quality of artists to whom their audiences 
as often as not were devotedly attached. 

Nowadays this personal touch barely exists. That 
the undying charm of the music remains is proved by 
the fact that in B.B.C. programmes we find constantly 
group after group of favourite songs by Sullivan, 
Stanford, Parry, Goring Thomas, Mackenzie, Cowen, 
Liza Lehmann, or Edward German. In a later cate- 
gory also stand many honoured names of living com- 
posers who, however, are much less indebted for 
profitable royalties to the personal appeal of their 
interpreters. The latter may have been listened to 
by millions, but they have never been seen in the 
flesh by more than a small percentage of their admirers. 
In yet another category may be reckoned the vast 
repertory of good old English songs and ballads which 
depend largely for their unbroken popularity upon 
the manner in which they are sung. This art of a 
bygone period is remembered by very few; and fewer 
still are the singers of to-day who can be trusted to 
render them after the manner of the school to which 


they belong. Would-be imitators are plentiful as 
blackberries, but rarely indeed does one come across 
a singer who knows how to impart to them the right 
turn of phrase, accent, idiom, or shade of expression. 

It follows from what has been said that I should 
rejoice in a return of the demand for concerts of a 
purely vocal type at which only our best singers would 
be heard. If, for instance, we could have the old 
ballad concerts over again minus the ballads, substitut- 
ing in their stead modern English songs of the highest 
order, one important step towards the preservation 
of mutual contact and renewed prosperity for the singer 
would be assured. 

I have spoken before now of the marked degree 
in which the presence of an audience reacts upon the 
sensations of the experienced singer. There can be no 
question that it produces an infinitely more spontaneous 
state of feeling, and consequently a freer play of the 
emotions on the part of the artist. If the microphone 
—which we have now been told on the best authority 
requires a technique of its own—exercises a restraining 
influence, as it inevitably must, then there must also 
be a deeper, a more human quality in the singing 
heard in a concert room than we can possibly obtain 
through the wireless or mechanical mediums. I do not 
say this in disparagement of the latter, but to encourage 
recollection of the fact that there is a something extra, 
to be enjoyed with profit on both sides, when artist and 
audience are facing each other, that cannot be obtained 
otherwise. Why should not the concrete value of the 
two experiences, each in its own separate sphere, be 
more widely recognised and exploited ? 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
If the B.B.C. can give us ideal orchestral concerts at 
and from Queen’s Hall and delightful chamber concerts 
in and from the studio, it is equally in its power to 
organise and provide for the musical world vocal 
concerts of as super-select a character as the present 
age can possibly furnish. HERMAN KLEIN. 


The Art of Singing 


Mr. HERMAN KLEIN 


Gives PERSONAL INsTRUCTION €9 PROFESSIONAL 
ADVICE IN THE STUDY OF 
Opera, LIEDER, AND THE [TECHNIQUE 
OF THE MICROPHONE 


Lessons and Auditions by appointment: 
40 AVENUE ROAD, N.W.8 
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PROGRAMMES AND NOTES—II 


by MORTIMER MANKTELOW 


HE second programme proposed for this series 
bears as cosmopolitan and variegated a complexion 
as the first and achieves, it is hoped, variety without 
committing the blunder of arranging blatantly incon- 
gruous items in juxtaposition : 
1. Overture in Dminor .... ie —- Elgar 
2. Symphonic Foem—* Le Chasseur Maudit ”’ 


. César Franck 
3. Pianoforte Concerto No. 2 in C Minor .. Rachmaninov 
4. Norwegian Rhapsody... ... Lalo 
5. Symphonic Suite—‘‘ The Pines of Ree: - Respighi 
6. Kamarinskaya Glinka 


Elgar’s dashing steel transcriptions of Bach 
and Handel are not, I believe, “‘ well seen ’’ of certain 
purists, who censure therein certain alleged acts of 
** vandalism.”’ If this gallant “‘ revised version ”’ in the 
idiom of the modern orchestra of an almost unknown 
Handel Overture be indeed the act of a vandal, may 
we have plenty more exhibitions of such iconoclasm. 

The Overture in the form treated by Elgar is originally 
that to one of the magnificent series of Chandos Anthems 
composed by Handel during the period from 1718 
onwards when he was retained as organist of the private 
chapel at ‘‘Cannons.’’ The curious seeker may also 
find these two movements in substantially the same 
form in the fifth Hautboy Concerto, composed about 
1720, and the fugato movement is also to be found 
among the Suites de Piéces pour le Clavecin. 

The opening movement is forcibly massive in the 
renowned big-wig manner of the composer, the apt 
alternation of simple and compound triple time imparting 
a gloriously bold and sinewy character to the music. 
The splendid ensuing Allegro is in the style of a double 
fugue of somewhat free form, signs and wonders 
innumerable being wrought with the tiny seven-note 
counter-subject, notably when the trombones get hold 
of it. The stately opening is resumed at the end and 
the sentiments of most listeners will find sympathetic 
expression in the ‘“‘ghost’”’ voice which ejaculates 
‘‘Glerious!’’ with emphatic gusto as the needle traverses 
the final grooves. (H.M.V. D1527—Coates and London 
Symphony. Orchestra.) 

The theme of Burger’s romantic ballad Der Wilde 
Jager, which provides the basis of César Franck’s 
Le Chasseur Maudit,is one widely different from those 
which customarily inspired the saintly recluse of 
Sainte Clothilde. The doom visited by an outraged 
Providence upon the impious Count who desecrated 
the Sabbath by riding to the chase while all good 
folk were at worship and was summarily sentenced to 
be himself hunted through eternity by a pack of 
ravening hell-hounds supernaturally mustered ad hoc, 
seems to the dispassionate mind nowadays a punishment 
somewhat disproportionate to the crime. 


But the music takes it all very seriously indeed, 
adorning the tale and pointing the moral with a vivid 
realism and an unexpectedly macabre genius that 
carry complete conviction. The opening is of striking 
loveliness. After an immediate premonition of the 
irreligious notes of the Count’s hunting horn, the 
orchestra limns a beautiful tone picture of a pastoral 
Sabbath morning in colours of tranquil serenity, 
sweetly sanctified by the ‘‘ mellow lin-lan-lone”’ of 
many chimes summoning the faithful to prayer. 


Violently, almost raucously, upon this placid scene 
break the horns of the hunters, the thunder of 
advancing hoofs and the baying of hounds. A galloping 
orchestral rhythm, intensifying to a powerful climax, 
illustrates the tumultuous passage of the gay cavalcade. 
The pious chant of the worshippers is gradually sub- 
merged by the music of the chase, but a repeated 
vehement wind phrase may well represent the indignant 
but unheeded remonstrances of the righteous. On 
Side 2 the wild progress of the hunt continues with 
increasing abandon for a while, then, throughout a 
cunningly contrived diminuendo, we become conscious 
of a new element in the music, something sinister and 
menacing, and the hunt theme, heard now brokenly 
and fitfully, dies gradually away in dubious and 
uneasy snatches. The Count finds himself inexplicably 
alone and the horn he would fain blow to summon his 
friends is obstinately mute. Franck’s mastery of 
orchestral suggestion is here marvellously acute. The 
atmosphere is tense and uncanny with a sense of 
impending terror and doom. We are momentarily in 
that nightmare musical no-man’s-land that lies between 
the Scherzo and Finale of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Then falls the curse. In sombre and sonorous notes 
of the brass “‘a dismal and implacable voice cries 
‘Sacrilegious man, be forever hunted by Hell.’ ” 
And well and truly hunted by that satanic pack he is 
throughout Side 3, a savage parody of the hunt theme, 
the screaming of infernal flames and the dire clamour 
of bells, sounding now a dreadful knell, attending the 
soundly damned Count’s headlong flight, until he gains 
sanctuary at the centre of the disc. ‘‘ The unworldly 
and guileless César Franck,” one reads, ‘‘ was unable 
to conceive music descriptive of evil.”” Well, that same 
unworldly and guileless man would seem to have 
overcome his inhibitions in this respect pretty 
successfully on this occasion, and in short ‘‘if you 
knows of a better’ bit of devilry, why, go to it! 
The Covent Garden Opera Orchestra, conducted by 
Goossens, offer a competent performance on H.M.V. 
C2016-7 (with Chabrier’s delightful Joyeuse Marche 


on the fourth side), but a better performance under : 


Albert Wolff is obtainable on a foreign recording. 
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Too few gramophiles know how fine a Concerto is 
Rachmaninov’s No. 2 in C minor for pianoforte and 
orchestra. A consummate technique and a capacity, 
unexpected in a great pianist, for thinking in terms 
of the orchestra ennoble this, and other, work of the 
composer, and H.M.V. provide, on DB1333-7, a per- 
formance by Rachmaninov in person with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski which 
may well be deemed authoritative. 

Solemnly, like the iron clangour of a great bell, the 
pianoforte opens with tolling chords in_ swelling 
crescendo, on the crest of which the principal subject 
enters proudly on the strings, a broad diatonic tune 
of innate strength and lordly presence peremptorily 
silencing to busy mockers. A brief episode in which 
the piano participates with some brilliance leads to 
the second subject, heralded by a graceful greeting 
from the violas. This rather feminine melody, long of 
phrase and delicately tinted with chromaticism, grows 
more interesting in development on Side 2, where it 
is discussed in fluent dialogue between piano and 
orchestra. The closely knit texture of the writing and 
the nice sense of balance preserved testify to the 
fine craftsmanship of the composer, who, like the 
true artist he is, knows when to efface himself and 
yield pride of place to the orchestra, an integral, and 
often subordinate, part of which the piano constantly 
becomes throughout this’ work. 

The lyrical treatment of the second subject is 
interrupted by a stentorian edict of the brass and, 
after some working out of the principal subject, a 
noble climax is developed at the apex of which the 
splendid main theme itself returns with overwhelming 
grandeur in the massed strings, its sweeping and 
imperious approach attended by a palpitating counter- 
subject on the piano, enhancing its superb nobility. 
Note, on Side 3, throughout that progressive interlude 
with muted strings, the tentative moving towards the 
second subject again, until its native contours are 
renewed in golden notes of the solo horn. The conclusion 
of the movement is perhaps the least satisfactory feature 
of the Concerto; some little talk awhile there seems 
of the second subject, about it and about, and thereupon 
the music is hustled to a somewhat arbitrary finish, 
lacking that sense of inevitably gaining its appointed 
end which would fitly crown the power and the glory 
that have gone before. 

The poetic message of the Adagio lies in the two-fold 
theme enunciated by flute and clarinet, soon after the 
arpeggic answer of the piano to the sombre introduction 
of the muted strings and wind. This cardinal melody 
is of haunting beauty—nostalgic, not with the pale 
cast of fin de siécle green-sickness, but with that vague 
and incomprehensible yearning and regret that are 
known at times to every sensitive mind. There is no 
embarrassing parade of emotion; the pervading sense 
of the tears of things is present throughout the piano’s 
wistful musing upon the central theme on Side 5 (with 
intimate communing between soloist and orchestra, 
and some faultless horn playing), but with none of 


that luxurious misery one sometimes dreads in 
Tchaikovsky, while Side 6 strikes a more active and 
impassioned vein. Notice, as a charming detail, the 
exquisite wind cadence rounding off the piano cadenza 
as this side closes. The ear may rejoice in the con- 
summate orchestral technique displayed on Side 7, 
the silky cantabile of those Philadelphian strings, 
singing divinely the principal tune, and the deft gait 
of the wind daintily touching in a mincing arpeggio 
accompaniment. The piano’s last word terminates this 
very lovely movement. 

The Finale opens on Side 8 in brightest military 
colours, with a side glance at Schubert, and a spirited 
exchange of crisp comment between piano and orchestra 
provokes an epigrammatic scherzando theme from the 
piano. There ensues an animated round-table discourse, 
until the appearance, in lyric mood and warm colours, 
of the blithe melody which forms the core of the 
movement. It is not, perhaps, a theme owning much 
capacity for symphonic growth, but it falls graciously 
upon the ear from time to time, as, for instance, after 
the very certain liveliness on Side 9, when it stills the 
vigorous interchange of Rolands for Olivers between 
piano and orchestra, and ultimately on Side 10 when, 
after the climatic turbulence, evolved from the initial 
scherzando bickering, has hushed into silence, the 
gladsome tune emerges in panoply of the full orchestra 
and, invested thereby with a queenly grace and dignity, 
closes the Concerto in an agreeable spirit of pomp and 
circumstance. 

Despite conflicting opinions on its intrinsic merit, 
Lalo’s music is that of a pioneer and his Symphonie 
Espagnole and Le Roi d’ Ys are landmarks, while this 
Rhapsody is a remarkably interesting and engaging 
work. In two main sections, prefaced by an introductory 
Andantino of vigorous dynamic contrasts, the first 
part proper has a delicious pastoral melody, given first 
to clarinet and afterwards taken over by the strings, 
and a comely second subject introduced by the ’cellos. 
There are some novel percussive effects, drum, tam- 
bourine, and triangle providing a piquant accom- 
paniment to the first theme, and the rhythmic 
scheme throughout is of curious and original device. 
Side 2 of this record contains the second part of 
the Rhapsody to which the recurrent initial fanfare 
of trumpets in octaves furnishes a strong frame- 
work. A supple melody to which trumpets and 
bassoons impart a militant demeanour is next heard 
and continued awhile, after which a flute goes divert- 
ingly mad and entertains us with a jigging frolic that 
might have escaped from the portfolio of Edward 
German. The gracefully flowing tune next ushered in 
by the strings is somewhat imperfectly reproduced, 
owing to the ingenious combination of contrasting 
rhythms—a pattern that contantly baffles the gramo- 
phone (compare the Dance of the Nymphs in the 
Moonlight in Smetana’s Moldau and the Trio of 
the Minuet in Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony). The 
remaining matter is recapitulatory, and although the 
Scandinavian tunes are viewed, of course, from the 
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aspect of a French musician of Spanish descent and 
exotic inclinations, something of the true flavour of the 
North is implicit in this attractive Rhapsody and the 
happy vitality of the material and the clarity and 
finish of the scoring combine to make it a work of 
refreshing and enduring charm. 

Born in 1879, Ottorino Respighi can claim no place 
among the sovereign figures of contemporary music, 
marvellous though his technique and _ orchestral 
virtuosity unquestionably are. Sometimes his technique 
runs away with him and the balance between form and 
content is wholly lost, resulting in that amorphous 
deliquescence of colour which mars his Fountains of 
Rome, or that merely brutal orgy of sound that partly 
disfigures his Roman Festivals, but where, as in The 
Pines of Rome (1924), he restricts his canvas and allows 
scope for his slender but winsome lyric vein, he hits 
his mark with assured success and genuinely stimulating 
results. 

Among the “ Pines of the Villa Borghese”’ the 
children prattle and romp with disarming naiveté and 
prettiness, the bustling scherzando music, with its 
patchwork of childhood’s tunes, conveying, perhaps, a 
faint far-off hint of the superb panoramic genius of 
Elgar’s Cockaigne. A deeper note is sounded in “‘ The 
Pines near the Catacombs ”’ ; there is something of the 
awe and mystery of ancient ritual in the solemn opening 
phrases, of immemorial sadness in the sweet, hymnal 
melody blown by the trumpet and of sombre legend 
in the liturgical strains chanted by the brass on Side 3. 
‘“* The Pines of Gianocolo ”’ (the Janiculum one of the 
‘ hill-tops seven’”’) is a moonlit nocturne, reflective 
and intimate, with a dulcet flute singing softly among 
the whispering trees. Upon this idyllic scene steals the 
voice of .. . Philomel ?—*‘ no! but a most burlesque, 
barbarous experiment’’: a gramophone playing in 
the orchestra a record of the nightingale’s song: a 
thin and scrannel piping worthy of no man to be 
received, but not quite childish enough to spoil the 
dreamy idealism of the rest of the picture. The con- 
cluding piece is something really fine—** The Pines of 
the Appian Way ’’—a vision of the long and shining 
array of the Roman legions of imperial yore winding 
in martial pomp along the Sacred Way. The shrilling 
trumpets salute the approach of the Consul and his 
retinue, and the sombre colonnades of the pines flanking 
the great military road stand silent spectators as the 
serried ranks—‘ spearman and charioteer and bowman 

. centurion and signifer’’—pass trampling by in 
proud procession to the Capitol. The brass is gorgeous 
in this impressive and convincing imaginative glimpse 
of the grandeur that was Rome, and the entire work, 
recorded by the Milan Symphony Orchestra on 
Columbia 5310-12, is admirably played and recorded 
throughout. 

Glinka (1803-57) was the true founder of the illus- 
trious dynasty of Russian nationalist composers and 
of his Kamarinskaya, that masterpiece in miniature, 
Tchaikovsky declared that the germ of the modern 
Russian school lay in it, as the oak tree in the acorn. 


Composed in 1848, while Glinka was imprisoned at 
home by the cholera epidemic in Warsaw, the piece is 
wrought out of a couple of native folk-tunes, ‘‘ Over 
the hills ’’ and the wedding dance ‘‘ Kamarinskaya.”’ 
Every musician knows how painfully monotonous and 
repetitive Russian folk melodies can be, but Glinka 
sets these tunes dancing to his merry piping in the 
most cavalier manner, melody and counter-melody, 
rhythm and cross-rhythm, augmentation and diminution 
and an infinite fund of harmonic and contrapuntal 
resource being prayed in aid of variation and variety, 
which are further accentuated by the brilliant and 
spirited scoring. 

The splendidly tuneful song theme, first heard in 
resonant unison of strings, after eleven bars of bold 
and arresting prelude, is a virile but extraordinarily 
haunting tune which, whenever heard, no human art 
or skill can banish from the brain for the rest of the 
day. The sparkling and vivacious dance, irresistibly 
alluring, will have the most dignified listener afoot if 
he beware not, and many a hearer has laughed aloud 
for huge enjoyment as those merrily chiming pizzicato 
strings ring out from the glowing score. The tripping 
pace grows faster and ever faster, the mirth more and 
more festive, until the Coda madly piles a frenetic 
Pelion upon the jubilant Ossa . and that, ladies 


and gentlemen, concludes our programme this 
a (To be continued.) 

BOOK REVIEWS 
STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. By Gladys 


Davidson. (Laurie, 8s. 6d.) 
BRAHMS. By Ralph Hill. (Denis Archer, 5s.) 


Items from Miss Davidson’s three books of opera stories 
have been made into an omnibus of 560 pages, and some 
additional matter is included. The libretti are presented as 
short stories. They read well, if at times a trifle naively. 
Fifty-five operas are described (the plots only : nothing about 
the music); biographical notes and portraits are added. All 
the operas except one are familiar, and the book includes 
Elektra and Der Rosenkavalier. 

Mr. Hill sets out, in less than two hundred pages, to study 
Brahms, especially ‘“‘the several conflicting sides of his 
character,’ with the aid of letters, friends’ impressions, and so 
on. He does not seek novel notions, but works over the known 
ground : so the book is really about what Brahms was, what 
he thought and said and did, how he looked at his job: a 
straight book, cheap, simply written, a good companion for 
gramophiles. A short final chapter discusses his musical style 
and value. Unlike some modern biographers, who salt their 
mines heavily with undocumented matter, Mr. Hill tells where 
his quotations come from. He is a good Brahmin, whom I, 
as another, hail; but I wish he had not tackled, just in the 
way he has, Mr. Newman’s criticisms of Brahms, using rather 
unkind language about the man who is head and shoulders 
above any other British critic—the master of all who handle the 
scalpel in music. Not that one need agree all the way with 
E. N. about Brahms. I do not happen to: but somehow 
one likes to see a really great man always respectfully treated. 
Perhaps that is a little failing, to apologise for in these lusty 
days? But no one need apologise for enthusiasm over great- 
ness—even, perhaps, over less than greatness. Mr. Hill is an 
enthusiast. 


W. R. A. 
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FANTASIA ON AN OBJECTIVE THEME 


by “TERPANDER ” 


Objective Music: Its Dual Inspiration 


It is necessary to face the fact that the sources of some of 
the most purely objective music that has ever been written 
were of a litrrary and often descriptive nature. The texts of 
the St. Matth w Passion, of Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms, 
of Honeggr’s “Judith,” and of MHindemith’s ‘ Das 
Unaufh’ rliche ” have a dramatic significance which calls for 
no outside support, and the superimposition on the poetical 
scheme of a coldly neutral music can only be of detriment to 
the original purpose of the port who, unless he be a James Joyce, 
will wish to voice the desires and tribulations of his epoch, 
rather than to translate words into the litcrary equivalent of 
sculptured planes and instrumental stretti. ‘“‘ Work in 
Progress *”’ may claim to be the only truly objective literature 
in existence ; not too fantastically it may be avowed that its 
pages are fugal, and every musical device under the sun, from 
cross-rhythms to canon and inverted cancrizan, may be found 
here, rendered in terms and modulations of the English 
dictionary. So far no attempt has been made to combine an 
objective literature with an obj ctive music. Such a combina- 
tion would probably result in one of the least unpleasurable 
syntheses of the two arts. At the present moment, however, 
there is no suggestion of a compromise, and the position of 
literature has become a vicarious one. Literature purports, 
by eff: cting an amalgamation with music, to have its spiritual 
content heightened and intensificd. How rarely is this ambi- 
tion realis'd nowadays ! The implications of “‘ Parsifal ’’ have 
been cast aside, and there is nothing which does not play a 
subservient rle to the extolling of Euterpe. In ‘ Das 
Unaufh/ rliche,” and equally in the Symphony of Psalms, the 
words enter the artistic arena only to have allsense and meaning 
and dramatic quality bludgeon d out of them by the music ! 
It is advanced, in some quartrrs, that Gottfried Benn’s libretto 
is a match for the cold and obdurate logic of Hindemith’s 
music ; but examination proves it to be subjective up to the 
hilt, with its own story to tell, and this is searer ly a dispassionate 
one. In that case why did Hindemith call upon Gottfried 
Benn to provide the basic structure for his monument of 
objective polyphony? We must, of course, take into account 
the huge choral forces which are at once the fount and 
inspiration of oratorio. Their musical effect is dependent on 
the articulation of words. I once wrote (in an essay called 
Vox Human.) : 


“There is a great deal to be said for the voice used purely 
as an instrument, uttering either vowel sounds or words 
(‘ Les Noccs,’ for example). Even composers who write under 
the delusion that music is at its best when it does not pretend 
to be anything else (and is consequently at its worst when 
saddied with some philosophical message of dubious import), 
do not feel themss lves justific d in discarding the vast range and 
unexampld tonal beauty of the human voice. The voice, they 
feel, is at its exquisite best when repeating some simple vowel 
sound, some euphonious literary phrase; they do not set it 
psychological tasks, at the risk of clouding its purity, which 
has in it something of the effortless purity of the song bird’s 
emanation.” 

Nevertheless Hindemith did saddle his oratorio with a 
philosophical message, and rather than forgo the libretto of 
Gottfried Benn, he chose to ignore a thousand ‘‘ euphonious 
phrases,” any one of which would have sufficed (at least, for 
a time) to give his tenors and basses and altos and sopranos their 
needed impetus. Instead he set them a task, of an abstruse 
ethical import, which he had no intention of helping them to 
fulfil. The result was one of the most magnificent contrapuntal 
edifices that have ever graced contemporary music. There 
was clarity of texture, sustained tonal beauty, an invigorating 


B2 


sense of climax where climax was needed, and everywhere 
musical foresight of a high order. Now Gottfried Benn was 
vanished quite—and yet, the amusing anachronism suggests 
itself to us, even intrudes urgently upon us : Would the musical 
quality (based,as it was, upon the objective doctrines of to- 
day) have been so high, and the triumph so complete, without 
tottfried Benn? I am now, I hope, in a position to explain as 
clearly as I can why “the extremely modern composers in 
whom I discern an affinity with Bach* invite the aid of other 
arts for this coldly objective music which they are supposed to 
be producing.” A systematic study of the most advanced 
contemporary music can hardly fail to induce a reshuffling of 
esthetic values, and, at the same times, to yield one really 
vital factor. This factor has nothing in it of idly premeditated 
theory, but becomes more and more apparent as the sum of 
one’s listening, and one’s faculty for cool appraisal, increases. 
It will then be demonstrated that an idea, in the highest degree 
subjective, may be transmuted, through an alchemy of which we 
are aware but whose actual processes we are unable to apprehend, 
into a purely musical idea, and so form the basis of an uncom- 
promisingly objective composition. This should be found to 
explain a great many of the contradictory statements which 
have been made in connection with Stravinsky and Hindemith 
and even the despised Poulene (a composer who is so excellent 
in his particular genre, the stylistically vulgar, stylistically 
elegant, that he invariably calls down upon his head the 
ponderous wrath of those who imagine that they are doing 
their art a service by taking it too seriously). It should 
explain nearly all Stravinsky’s Russian an! _ so-called 
‘* Romantic’? compositions. It should make quite clear the 
bond which unites such apparently diverse works as ** Le Chant 
du Rossignol,” ‘‘ L’>Histoire du Soldat’’ (whose component 
parts, incidentally, were never intended to be fusedf), and the 
superb 1923 Octet for Wind Instruments (lately recorded) 
which represents Stravinsky’s first conscious dive into neo- 
classicism from a cultural point of view (this was preceded by 
‘** Pulcinella,’’ of which a very charming record is obtainable, 
and by the Rossinian one-act opera “‘ Mavra’’). The theory 
advanced above is naturally not applicable to such composers 
as Wagner or Scriabin, who did not scruple to humble Euterpe 
and use her as handmaiden to their theological precepts. The 
modern composer would shudder with horror to hear himself 
accused of such a crime! He too has dabbled in metaphysical 
libretti and opera and choreographic display and everything 
that is, on the face of things, directly opposed to his own artistic 
eredo ; and out of the confusion has emerged, not anything 
that could possibly be compared with either Wagner or 
Scriabin, but the complete realisation of that credo. 


The psychologically dramatic does not, for instance, 
appertain by nature to Stravinsky, whose feeling for the 
ordered and formal in music deprives even the Dance of Kastchei 
of its human and diabolical significance. It is the easiest thing 
in the world to forget a Stravinsky programme. It is difficult 
not to feel that Wagner has a programme (and the musically 
ignorant, romantically minded ‘‘ Prom ” audience is evidently 
aware of this), even when unacquainted with its precise 
derivation. And it must be noted that no amount of clever 
musical writing or skill in pattern weaving, such as Wagner 
possessed in abundance, will convert a psychical emotion into 





* This affinity is discussed at greater length in the current issue of 
The Chesterian, in an essay entitled “‘ Growth and Origin of the Modern 
Audience.” 


+ The music, mime, and doggerel pursued independent courses, 
contrary to the Wagner theory of an artistic merger. S-e Ansermet’s 
very fine monograph on “ L’Histoire’’: a Chesterian back number 
(New Series, No. 10). 
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anything approaching pure musical archit-cture. The presence 
of «motions whose nom: nclature is oth r than musical tends 
inevitably to di stroy the whole m: aning of archit: cture per se. 
Stravinsky has v: ry aptly said that “ in Wagn r action becomes 
music, but that in his compositions music bi coms action.” 
That, of course, is the css nce of the mod: rn cone ption of 
emotion. But Stravinsky might have addd: ‘Thre are 
occasions, how: vir, whi n the music which bi comes action was 
once action its: lf. I have done what Wagncr did, but I have 
not kt it mst at that; I have transmut d again, and lo! from 
the sub} ctive mould comes a new ob} ctive creation.” How 
else account for such works as ‘“‘(Kdipus Rex” and the 
Symphony of Psalms, which w: re compos: d in the full moon of 
Stravinsky’s n«o-classic pr riod, and for Hindemith’s ‘‘ Das 
Unaufhérliche,” which can hardly be class: d as G: brauchsmusik? 

It must be obvious by now that archit: ctonics and timbre 
and the unholy d lights of a rsuscitat' d polyphony and the 
“Back to Bach”? movcmcnt are not entir ly r sponsible for 
urging on our cont« mporari:s to th ir artistic travail. There 
is something «lse, and the two inspirations are really as one. 
For the compos‘rs have bien known to d«scend from the 
pallid heights of ‘“‘ pure music ”’ and tread this narrow, hot, and 
very striving world. Wh«thrr they are no long r stirred to 
creative enthusiasm by the d: lights of a double fugue, we know 
not; but they dip th ir hands without cavil into our meta- 
physical fare, our books and our bibles, and they fing:r our 
ecstatic gibbc rings call d poc try—and maybe they pull out a 
plum. And the music th y build around it is as frigid, as 
frosted, as exquisit« ly indiffcrent and as paradisiacal as any 
of the music they build without its aid or inspiration. 


The New Generation and Its Music 


I now put forward the sugg: stion that one of the greatest 
merits of this consciously obj: ctive music, as exemplificd by 
the various Konzertmusik of Hindemith, is that it lifts the 
listener out of the rut of contemporary exist« nce into a cool 
and beautiful hierarchy of twelve not«s, where the miraculous 
permutations of line and plane and dovetailed patt«rn hold 
undisputed sway. The world, with all its seething disturbance: s, 
its oppressive undcreurr nt of war bick« ring and annihilation, 
and its equally terrifying economic and disarmament bickcring, 
is left behind us, and for a space we breathe the air of anothc r 
planet. The unfortunate new generation, which has vigorously 
broken loose from its environm«< nt, but which, in its callowness, 
has so far envisaged no frcsh pasturcs,of its own, is enabk d, in 
the musical exp: ricnce of the moment, to take r fug« from that 
form of mental torture, peculiar to the post-War condition, 
which resolves itsc lf into a baffi d and pcrp¢ tual s« If-quc stion- 
ing, a dark murmur in the ear of consci nce : Whithcr are we 
going? We take but a fatigucd and sux rficial inti m st in Life 
or Humanity, because the meaning of thc se herassc d, old words 
has become prostituted, and the words thems«lvcs have 
acquired a vulgar and utilitarian flavour. Life and Humanity 
has become the psychological equivak nt of bread and butter ; 
we absorb it automatically, and spiritually it has ccas«d to 
mean anything to us. To use such trms idealistically is to 
incur laughtr and scorn, which one hcsitat«s to dismiss as 

futile manifistations of cont mporary sophistry, because one 
realises that such contempt is the g«nuine outcome of the 
concentrated expcricnce of modern youth (an expo ri nce which 
is unparallelcd in its rapid growth and decisive logic), and has 
a basis in the sternest reality. And to indulge at all sc riously 
in @ music which is a brutal and cat gorical summing up of the 
laborious horrors of Life and Humanity, is for the youngcr 
generation manif stly to deny, not only its esth tic sc lf, but 
the one reason for its existence. As for the older gc ncration, 
it is still remarkably unvers« d in the psychological state of its 
precocious offspring. The Eroica is still shovid undcr our 
nos’s as a cure for disillusionmc nt, and we are forecd to listcn 
to a music whose full int rst is not focussed on its own 
exquisite language, but which strives to sct before us once 
again, in minims and swirling semiquavcrs, the apparently 
inescapable story of Man, and all his attendant Vices and 


Virtues, and would disclose for the nth time to our sleepless 
eyes the whole dreary panorama of human failure, up to its 
apogee (we hope) in this year of chronic disgrace. If the 
modern objective music stands for anything, it stands for a 
general exodus from the bungling of our for fathcrs who, for 
two thousand years, have practised a wayward obscurantism 
and emotionalism in the name of Christ. 

It is not necessary to seek far for the raison d’étre of the 
revolt : it lies in the impotence and spiritual wc akncss of those 
who, in the past, irreve rently pulled the reins of the world, to 
bitter ends, and who still wish to deny the right of existence to 
a future community whose doctrines must differ necessarily 
from the old moral laws of causation. These individuals 
would pref: r the disintegration of the world by meaninglcss 
massacre (they nearly accomplished it) to any change in their 
own ethical standards. It is possible to discover, even in such 
a distinguished intellectual as Mr. Aldous Huxley*, that 
subconscious jealousy which abjures all radical developments 
of the future, firstly, because such developments are not 
compatible with hidebound conventions which are labelled 
instincts, and secondly, because Mr. Huxley himself will not be 
there to partake in any sort of renaissance. There lurks, too, a 
terrifying suspicion in the bosom of the older gi neration that 
its progeny may one day really succeed in establishing peace 
and happiness and a halcyon beauty on earth, without the aid 
of that ranting and bellicose idealism which hitherto has been 
considered indispensable to the functions of living. There is 
evidence to show that the younger gcncration is tired already 
of a fainting, despairing world (and we may surely take art 
as evidence), and will not live on it as such; it will willingly 
discard the old romantic trappings and, if necessary, take the 
final step of mechanising itself into a state of happiness. 
For the modern volte-face is in the nature of a tacit rc cognition 
of the pacifist powcr of the mind as a means to ethical regi nera- 
tion and mental amorality, but sokly through a proccss of 
synthetic organisation. It is the pacifist and synthc tic el ment 
in the music of Stravinsky and his like which often provokes 
to angcr those who feel life without belligerence to be incom- 
pl te. They fiel that the music is dircctcd, in some un- 
fathomable way, against them, and miss the ekmcnt of 
bcauty which is compk tcly in evidence to those who have no 
cause to fear the music and all that it implies. The debacle of 
the ‘‘ Sacre du Printemps ”’ is an historic example of what 
Freud might designate as the con pl. x of nass atavism. It is 
the deifying of atavistic traits, such as agony and ecstasy 
parading as metaphysical states, and the confounding of those 
purily animal qualities with the true int llectual product, 
which is responsible for the lamentable death-rattle of civilisa- 
tion, with which we are all so familiar. There has been no 
Progr‘ ss—Human Nature does not change—We are as we were 
Bi fore—Rcad Shakcspeare and See. How oftcn have we 
hcard these hop liss phrases, in one guise or another? And 
until Progriss on other than establishcd lines is instituted, 
and we have ecascd to read Shakespcare (!), we shall always 
be as we wcre bk fore. A scnse of inte llcetual balance, without 
which a ncw «poch can hardly come into being, will never be 
achic vid until we have learnt to steer a middle course through 
those “myst: rics of the soul”’ which the younger generation 
(those, of course, who are not victims of their environment 
and upbringing) fcels justificd in rc garding as the confused 
masquirading, in psychological motley, of primitive ex- 
pcrinecs, such as hunger and repletion, and symptomatic 
of the harass«d ecnturics from which, with all the ardour of 
attaining an impossible Everest, they wish to flee. 

Without doubt the policy of the youthful modernists (and 
evcn those non-youthful modernists who feel themselves 
attuned to the ncw conceptions) is one of abandonment rather 
than convirsion. It may seem banal and empty and opposed 
to evcrything that is “‘ deeply and nobly human ”’ to say, why 
be mistrable? But it is not more absurd than to elevate 
unhappiness to the position of a norm, and to pretend that 
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without it life is less integral and vital (assuming vitality to be 
entir ly ind: pendent of conflict), is less life. Yet that is the 
attitude of those who see in many things modern the nucleus 
of the brave, new world. And these people are not beyond 
hoping for some kind of a paradise, providing, of course, that 
it is wll beyond their reach. A paradise on earth fills them 
with horror, for, alas, they are not equipped to go to meet the 
bride. And for the sake of their inner salvations they dare 
not imagine that anybody ever will be. But the younger 
generation, in spite of all the neuroticism bequeathed to it by 
the War, is more vernal and virgin than these sages of secure 
reputation. It is they, possibly, who will go to meet the 


* * 


THE B.B.C. 


bride*. That the progenitors of this new day succeed to some 
extent in escaping from their present dilemmas by means of 
objective artistic phenomena which reflect, in aural or visual 
pattern, the equally objective trend of their ambition, cannot 
be denied. 

(T'o be continued.) 


* It is impossible to deal ade quat« ly with the above subj: ct in these 
pages. THE GRAMOPHONE is a musical journal, and I have not ventured 
beyond the problems raised by Mr. Mackenzie in his June editorial. 
But it is obvious that these problems involve other problems, chic fly of a 
sexological nature (the aspect of race control), which could only be 
handled satisfactorily elsewhere. 





* 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA MYSTERY 


by JOHN F. PORTE 


RAMOPHONISTS have now had several records of the 

B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra conducted by Adrian Boult, 
and thus the orchestra comes before a public which has the 
chance and the experience to judge its standing when compared 
with other first-class orchestras of international fame. 
Connoisseurs of orchestral playing have been puzzled by the 
apparent stagnation in the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra which 
was exposed by the stirring up when Koussevitzsky conducted. 
Gramophonists have their own method of comparing orchestras, 
and in a deciding manner. 

When the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra embarked on its 
first season with Adrian Boult as conductor-in-chief, the highest 
hopes were held out as to its future international standing. 
A fire of criticism assailed it because it was supposed to 
be a State-aidcd competitor with other concerts. Also, Sir 
Hamilton Harty, the Irish conductor of the Hallé Orchestra of 
Manchester, was furious because some of his players left to 
join the new orchestra. Supporters of the London Symphony 
Orchestra were also annoyed with the new competitor. 

We have gone beyond these petty points. It remains to be 
repeated that the B.B.C. was justified in securing the best 
players if it wanted to have the best orchestra, and the best 
players were justified in taking a chance which released them 
from the necessity of playing in second-rate bands for a liveli- 
hood and in first-class orchestras as an honour. In the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra they saw both honour and a livelihood. 

Adrian Boult soon got his fine men recognised as a first- 
rate orchestra, and music-lovers congratulated themselves, 
especially as the London Symphony Orchestra reacted to new 
conditions and increased its own excellence. After the first 
enthusiasm, however, progress slowed up considerably with 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. It got so far and can get no 
farther; and, I maintain, under present conditions, it never 
will, 

In my opinion, Adrian Boult has done his work and can do 
no more. He has drilled a very fine orchestra, but his limit, 
high though it is, has been reached. Comparing the H.M.V. 
records of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Adrian Boult 
with those of other first-class organisations, including the 
London Philharmonic under Beecham on Columbia records, 
it is apparent that we have not the finest orchestra in the world. 
The pity of this is that we have the material to make at least a 
rival to any orchestra on earth. 

The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra needs a great conductor. 
Adrian Boult is excellent, but he is not great—certainly not 
great enough to command the world’s finest orchestra. When 
he went to Vienna he was acclaimed with respect, but there 
were few in that musical city who saw in him a great new con- 
ductor. When Serge Koussevitzsky conducted the men in 
London, many old patrons of orchestral concerts remarked that 


this was the first time that they had realised the higher 
possibilities of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. M. Kousse- 
vitzsky, whose Boston Symphony Orchestra is one of the 
finest orchestras in the world, said afterwards that it would be 
several years before the B.B.C. organisation could take a 
leading international place. 

The two points of Boult’s visit to Vienna and Koussevitzsky’s 
visit to London are significant. Boult did nothing new with 
the Vienna players, but Koussevitzsky touched up the B.B.C. 
men. A further point will complete this matter. Sir Thomas 
Beecham, one of the world’s really great conductors, started 
later with a new orchestra, the London Philharmonic, and in 
one season he was side by side with the B.B.C. forces, and in the 
next his organisation was spoken of as the finest of its kind in 
the country. 

The moral is becoming obvious. A splendid body of players 
with an excellent trainer are without a great conductor. The 
army has its worthy drill instructor, but no brilliant general to 
lead it to victory. How far are the B.B.C. committed to the 
retainment of Adrian Boult as public conductor? The question 
is in the interest of our national prestige. Adrian Boult could 
well carry on his excellent training post, but if the Orchestra is 
ever to take up an international position, it must appear in 
public, at least, with a conductor-in-chief of international 
repute who can have every chance to bring it up to and beyond 
the glimpse which M. Koussevitzsky showed us. I may add, 
that I do not think that the quest for a great conductor should 
be narrowed down to England. We have only Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and he is busy with an orchestra that is already in 
advance of what we had hoped would be the standard of the 
B.B.C. , : 

N.B.—While reading proofs of the foregoing article I have 
read an interestingreview in The Musical Record (Philadelphia) 
of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra’s records of Bec thoven’s 
Eighth Symphony: ‘‘ The performance leaves something to 
be desired. The band does not yet sound as if it were sure of 
itself. It plays competently enough, but without much 
distinction. There is no spirit, no ease and asurance about the 
performance. The orchestra reveals no outstanding characte r- 
istics such as those that mark unmistakably the performances 
of the Philadelphia, Boston, Berlin, Amsterdam, and Lamoureux 
orchestras. Dr. Boult’s interpretation is conservative and 
cautious and even, in places, downright dull.”’ 

The review concludes by admitting that Boult’s common- 
place reading and performance is the best recording of the 
Symphony, and therefore the most desirable, qualifying this 
statement by a cryptic remark, ‘“‘ One hopes that this state of 
affairs is only temporary.” This, then, is an independent 
review of our hopeful orchestra, with which I entirely 
— JoHN F. PorrTE. 
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FIFTY RECORDS FIT TO LIVE WITH 


by J. 


“TF you were compelled to limit your library of recorded 

music to fifty dises, which records would you choose?” I 
was recently confronted with this interesting question, so long 
the subject of discussion among gramophonists fascinated with 
the prospect (however remote in actuality) of selecting a limited 
number of “ records really worth living with.”’ 

Force of circumstances recently necessitated that I should 
supply an answer to this question. An added difficulty was 
the fact that my library of two hundred records had been built 
up with exceptional care, with a policy of ruthless exclusion 
of all works not likely to wear well. If a superior version of a 
work I already possessed were released it was at once added to 
my library, and the existing discs scrapped. Thus I was faced 
with the task of selecting the créme de la créme of my records— 
a none too easy task, it will be seen, and one that caused me 
considerable vacillation, as might be expected. 

I am what Macaulay would term “ a plain man,”’ with, I am 
egotistical enough to believe, a reasonable smattering of 
musical knowledge. Having also a “ plain pocket,’’ none of 
my album works runs to more than four dises! Consequently, 
I have always lacked any major works of Brahms (whose 
half-hearted romanticism never attracted me anyhow), of 
Strauss (whose works I consider on the whole somcwhat 
commonplace), and of Tchaikovsky (whose technical and 
orchestral brilliance do not atone for his hysteria). Elgar and 
Rimsky-Korsakov I have always cherished, but recordings of 
the most desired of their compositions have been beyond my 
** plain pocket.” 

Despite these exceptions, I still consider that my ultimate 
choice has furnished me with a library of recorded music 
that should wear very well with the majority of devotees of 
the dise. Here it is. 


Chamber Music 


Haydn’s Quartet in F, Op. 3, No. 5, played by the Léner 
Quartet on Columbia, should be mentioned first. The famous 
Budapest team are in their element, especially in that delightful 
serenade of the second movement. The Léner are heard again 
with the aid of Louis D’Oliveira (second viola) in Mozart’s 
Quintet in G Minor on four Columbia dises with which I would 
never part. Here is revealed the maestro in his most demonic, 
most tragic and yet (in the finale) most lighthearted moods. 
A similar spirit pervades much of Beethoven’s early Quartet 
in C Minor—one of the most deeply felt works in the Titan’s 
first period (Léner Quartet on three Columbias). Surely that 
second subject of the first movement is one of the most yearning 
tunes ever written! If only for that these discs would find a 
place in any library of mine. 


Symphonies 

Haydn’s symphonies bulk large in my collection—in fact, 
28 per cent. of itis Haydn! There is the ‘“‘ Oxford ”’ in G, the 
C Major from the Salomon Set, No. 13 in G and ‘“ The 
Surprise ’’ in G, the first two played by the L.S.O., the third 
by the Vienna Philharmonic and ‘ The Surprise’’ by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. All are on three H.M.V. 
discs each, and all are labelled in an inconsistent manner. 
The ‘‘Oxford’’ and the C Major have consecutive record serial 
numbers, but are issued as ‘‘ Symphony in G, Op. 66, No. 2” 
and ‘*‘ Symphony in C Major (Salomon Set) ”’ instead of Nos. 92 
and 97, while “‘ No. 6 (The Surprise) ’’ and ‘‘ No. 13”’ should 
be labelled Nos. 94 and 88 in adherence to the Breitkopf and 
Hartel edition now regarded as authoritative. 

Mozart is represented in my collection solely by the great 
E Flat Symphony, which, like the G Minor Quintet, shows the 


HUM 


composer in many moods, Olympian, contemplative and gay. 
Beethoven contributes his Second Symphony in D and No. 8 
in F, the former fic rily defiant yc t with moods of quic t carnest- 
ness, and “The Little Symphony” joyous throughout. 
Recordings are by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestraon H.M.V. 
and by the Royal Philharmonic on Columbia, respective ly. 

Finally, I include in this section what is to my mind the 
most beautiful symphony ever writt«n—No. 1 in B Flat by 
Schumann, Its four movements breathe Romanticism in its 
highest and most perfict form. These four H.M.V. discs are 
among my most treasured possessions. 


Concerti 


I have little patience with the modern concerto “‘ featuring 
Herr This or Signor That.”’ The old style of orchestral concerto 
grosso, howevir, appeals to me enormously. At one time I 
possessed all the Decca grand concertos, but in my attcnuatcd 
library I can only preserve one of thi m—No. 4in A Minor. Its 
vigorous allegros and broad sweeping largo movemc«nts show 
Handel at his best. Contemporary with Handcl was Vivaldi, 
whose concerto grosso—also in A minor—appears on one 
Columbia disc. I would be loath to lose this characteristic 
work. 

Another string orchestral treasure is Bach’s Sixth Branden- 
burg Concerto (on two Columbias), remarkable for the absence 
of violins from the score and for the study in syncopation in 
the third movement. I give the palm, though, to Bach’s 
Second Brandenburg on two Decca-Polydor records. Who 
cannot fail to be thrilled by the exciting trumpet part, by the 
vivid rhythm, and by the effortless ease of old Bach’s musical 
design ? 


Overtures 


I make no excuses for loving Weber’s “ Freischiitz ’’ and 
Berlioz’ ‘‘ Carneval Romain ”’ overtures, popular though they 
be—and therc fore illogically despised by people who should 
never bear the name of music-lover. Parlophone offcr the 
best versions of each of these overtures, and these discs go into 
my limited library side by side with Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute ”’ 
overture (also on Parlophone) and Berlioz’ ‘“ Beatrice and 
Benedict ’’ overture on Decca-Polydor—the last named a 
sparkling prelude to one of the last of the French composer's 
works and almost as unknown as “ Freischiitz ’’ and ‘* Carneval 
Romain” are famous. Finally, Rimsky-Korsakov offers his 
‘“May Night’ overture by the L.S.O. on H.M.V., which for 
true Russian tone painting can hardly be excelled. 
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Miscellaneous 


The lack of Wagner must have occasioned not a little sur- 
prise. Let us remedy the omission! The early H.M.V. 
recording of the “ Siegfried Idyll” by the L.S.O. has never 
been ousted from my collection by subsequent issues of this 
beautiful aubade. Rather a contrast is Columbia’s monumental 
Bayreuth recording of the Fire Music and the Prelude to Act 
III of ‘‘ Siegfried,’ each excerpt radiating a spirit of elemental 
power. 

‘‘ What! no vocal or solo instrumental records?’ you ask. 

‘*No!’’ Lemphatically declare, adhering to my own personal 
tastes (fads, if you like). 

Perhaps my choice shows an un-catholic attitude, but for 
good companionship the records I have selected take some 
beating. I have proved that already ! a 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.}) 





ORCHESTRAL 


COLUMBIA. 

DX475 (12in., 4s.).—British Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Wood: Air on the G String (Bach, arr. Wilhelmj), and 
Gavotte (Bach, arr. Wood). 

Still the days of small things. The recording is clean and 
forward. I do not much care for the ralls. The effect is a 
bit precious. Sir Henry is rather given to this, and Bach 
does not want it. Still, nothing spoils his life-giving savour. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


CA81€0 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted 
by Pfitzner: Overture to Preciosa (Weber). 


POE&069-70 (10in., 2s. 6d. each).—Berlin Philharmonic, 
conducted by Melichar: Three Caucasian Sketches 
(Ippolitov-Ivanov). 


POE073 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Melichar: Overture to The Caliph of Bagdad 
(Boieldieu). 

PO5074—-5 (10in., 2s. 6d. each).—Same orchestra and 
conductor: Overture to William Tell. 

Pity me! ‘‘ Now is the winter of our discontent .. . 
For the reviewer, the bad time is summer, when the companies 
all become timid copy-cats, with scarcely a spark of pluck or 
imagination among them. It was on Weber’s visit to London 
to conduct Preciosa and other works of his that he died (1826). 
Preciosa, a play with music, came in 1820, after Der Freischiitz. 
The plot was from Cervantes. A march on a gipsy theme is 
prominent. Weber is always exciting. He was a splendid 
combination of sharp, probing wits and imagination always 
kept warm at the German fireside. Read Grimm (no tales for 
babes, most of them!) with him in mind. I have just Been 
reading Chorley’s, the critic’s, recollections. He mentions that 
much of the Preciosa music was used in the ballet of The Gipsy, 
in which Fanny Elssler was the rage. Hers is a name much 
magnifiid by them of old time : I knew one who as a boy saw 
her at Covent Garden in 1847. ‘‘ Ah, me boy, those were the 
days ...!°’ Weber got down to essentials, if one can disregard 
some of the silliest plots ever invented by man—woman, 
sometimes. These D.-P. records want steel to bring up the 
flare. With that, here is good money’s worth. Try the over- 
tures, also, as piano duets. They help to qualify this game 
for the title of “* the king of indoor sports.”’ 

Ippolitov-[vanov’s three sketches are In the Mountain Pass 
(two sides), In the Village and In the Mosque (a side each). It 
was while directing music at Tiflis that he became interested in 
Caucasian art, especially that of the remarkable Georgian 
people, who in that valuable land lying between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian have a great history of independence as long 
as A.D. has lasted—that is, until they went Soviet in 1921; 
what that means to independence I am notcnough of a political 
pundit to say. I have no information about the employment 
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of native tunes, of which I see the composer made an authorita- 
tive collection, but presumably the music has plenty of true 
local colour. Of this we may be most sure in No. 2; the village 
song is winsomely attractive, with its Eastern tinge, that here 
sounds like some of the B.B.C, “‘ Strange Music.”’ In the last 
piece it may not be too fanciful to hear in the religious mood 
both the Christian basis of Georgia’s faith and a hint of the 
chants of heaven knows how many non-Christian races that 
have at one time or another descended on the country. The 
records are therefore interesting as samples of a type of Russian 
music not often heard, and as short tone-poems full of coloured 
charm. 

Boieldieu was lucky in being born in 1775. That was an 
easy time for French opera-writers. We cannot see much in 
this composer now, but, in his day, he stood for the best that 
the opéra-comique had to show. The French could not stand 
up to Gluck’s ideals (he was expounding and putting them into 
practice just about the time Boieldieu was born), so they went 
ahead with Grétry, Méhul, and our hero. Perhaps we should 
esteem him more highly if we could either get back into the 
mind of 1§00 (the Caliph was his triumph then, at twenty- 
five) or hear a first-class revival. The overture was an old 
friend of my youth, in the Star album. One of my happiest 
memories is that of conducting it, as played by a Sunday school 
band at a bazaar. I blush at recollecting the composition of 
our orchestra, and thank heaven I have completely forgotten 
the execution. This is a neat recording, which, for a smallish 
room, is not bad with fibre. Tell needs steelier splendours. I 
sometimes wonder why amateurs do not attempt some of the 
gaudier operas of the people we are discussing. Maybe the 
singing is beyond them. Why not work up to it? Perhaps it 
was because I reviewed this record on a typical July day that 
I appreciated the storm so. It seems to me as good a storm as 
anyone could want, even at twice the money—that is, if you 
really do want a storm. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 
DA4404 (10in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic, conducted by 
Blech: Overture to The Secret Marriage (Cimarosa). 


DA1318 (10in., 4s.).—B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult: Nocturne from M.N.D. (Mendelssohn). 


DB1695 (12in., 6s.)—L.§8.0., conducted by Blech: Overture 

to Oberon (Weber). 

Cimarosa had such an excellent sense of comedy that he 
must have relished (after it was all over) his condemnation to 
death for being a wild republican in 1799. He was extremely 
industrious, too, averaging more than two operas a working 
year in the last thirty of his life. Those who remember 
Diaghilev’s pre-war production of Le Astuzie Femminili 
(say what you will, those were the days !) will wish we might 
have more Cimarosa. I missed the 1928 revival of The Secret 
Wedding. Cimarosa has a sort of tip-toe cheekiness that I 
like. ‘The Emperor of Austria paid the work a tremendous 
compliment after a performance in 1792: he had it done again 
after supper! Could our singers to-day reproduce the true 
speed and sparkle that this Italian comedy music must have? 
I doubt it; but if ever they try, I shall be there. In a dull 
month, this record is a very welcome tit-bit. 

Rhythm at the start of the Nocturne is weak. Those horns 
should be kept up to the mark ; and a recording with a blob 
in it should not be passed. The music is hurried. Perhaps 
this is better than dragging. Not the best sample, in spite of 
some pretty wood-wind. 
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The strings in Oberon show best in their middle weight. At 
full power they get shrill ; and the brass overpowers them too 
readily. This tendency to coarseness in power must be watched. 
The slowing down on side two is rather overdone. There is 
some attractive phrasing ; but few orchestras are made to do 
the lovely things in that way that Toscanini compels. I think 
they do not rehearse sufficiently for recording. 


PARLOPHONE. 


R1561 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Berlin Grand Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Knappertsbusch: Six German Dances, 
K509 (Mozart). 


R1562 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra and Conductor: 
Six German Dances, K€00 (Mozart). 


To get the background of these dances, written for court 
balls at Vienna, read (if you enjoy his purplish patches) 
Rooke-Ley in the Radio Times. Better, Burney. These 
dances, of which he wrote nearly a couple of dozen sets, 
contain some surprisingly fresh thoughts, as well as others 
more conventional, and the orchestration is often piquant. 
The orchestra’s and the recorders’ hand is light, but not 
flippant, in these resourceful minuetings. Both records are 
likeable : if anything, I prefer the second. 

W. R. A. 





BEETHOVEN, LITTLE AND BIG 


Beethoven Sonata Society, Vol. 3. 
Sonatas Op. 28, 49, No. 1, and 110, 
played by Schnabel. With brochure 
by Eric Blom. 

Schnabel is a clean expositor. I do 
not think all musicians care enormously 
about that side of his skill—in compari- 
son, that is, with plenty of other fine 
players. The slow movement of Op. 28, 
Beethoven marked only. Andante, and 
2-4. Schnabel takes it very slowly, so that for once it drags. 
This section shows clearly the survival of the influence of the 
old dance suite movements, from which the sonata evolved. 
The middle section is piquantly done. In the next sonata, 
Op. 49, No. 1, not much is to be done. This Op. 49 pair is 
scarcely worth including in the set. The simplicity of the form 
is accentuated by Schnabel’s playing ; but the sonata remains 
adullone. The big stuff cemes with the last work in the album, 
Op. 110. These late sonatas are worth a lot of study, especially 
in the matter of their form, so wonderfully bound up with their 
whole life. 

Schnabel is inclined to rush in one or two places—for 
instance, in the first movement of Op. 28, the bar consisting 
of two triplets followed by a group of five; in the second 
movement of 110, at bars 19, 20, which, several times repeated, 
become a tiny but tiresome annoyance. The bass tone gets 
tubby sometimes. The player’s fine mind shows best in the 
last half of 110. He beautifies the sometimes rather awkward 
piano writing. This is a rich combination of expository skill 
and imaginative interpretation. The only player who I think 
makes the fugue (it is a rondo-fugue, worth pondering) even 
more deeply serene is Hess. There is just a shade of rhythmic 
unevenness in Schnabel ; but the movement’s inward grandeur 
shines out. Mr. Blom contributes annotations, and an article 
on Beethoven’s three periods. He writes, naturally, in 
musical terms. I grieve to find these sometimes referred to, 
even by old friends of this journal, as “ irritating jargon.”’ 
Our respected J.C. W. Chapman, for instance, lately complained 
of the “ needless mystery ” of musical terms. This, it is said, 
“repels would-be enthusiasts.”’ But all arts have their 
technical terms : chemistry, engineering, golf, billiards, cricket 
and the like. The real enthusiast is not repelled. I do not 
grieve P.W. by referring to his terms as “ jargon.” I recognise 





them as necessary, natural and time-saving. If I do not 
understand them, it is because I am not sufficiently interested 
in his particular branch of the art to take the necessary trouble. 
Even so with my branch. Nobody is compelkd to learn 
technical terms, or to read them. It is all a matter of whether 
you are interested enough. There is no ‘‘ needkess myst ry ”’ : 
why should musicians, any more than engineers, tie themselves 
up in usekss words? They use technical terms for precision, 
and to save, not waste, time and space. But if I do not care 
about engineering, I do not learn them. If Ido,I do. This 
unclarity in the thinking about music seems to have arisen 
because people will presume that everybody must be interest d 
in it, and that it is a simple thing to understand or explain. 
It is not: it is extremely difficult to understand. Music is 
by far the most complex of all the subjects with which I have 
any acquaintance—and I have looked into many. Big 
music, in spite of easy uplifters, is not for everybody. This 
late Beethovenisnot. But forthe right people, how it r freshes 
the heart: and for them, too, how pleasant to find it talked 
about in terms of its own life, not the pretty-pretty, weakening, 
would-be simplifications of panderers to laziness. 


W. R. A. 





INSTRUMENTAL 


Lé 





V4 


PIANOFORTE. 


Wilfred Worden, a boy about (I believe) thirteen, plays the 
A flat Polonaise by Chopin, Op. 53 (Decca F3598, 10in., 2s.). 
To be able to compass the notes is good: those k ft-hand 





Sa tryss 


octaves are very fluent. The semiquavers on the middle of 
side two are raced. Can youth feel the meaning in these 
works? This one has time in his favour. The recording, which 
needs steel, is not quite first-rate. 


4 











VIOLIN, 


Here is another of the prodigies, Wolfi (Schneiderhan), 
playing small stuff. Why will not these fiddk rs stand up to 
big music? We know the answer ; but, with it in mind, how 
are we to esteem them—as musicians? Hcre we have a 
Serenade by d’Ambrosio and a Perpetuum Mobile by Ries— 
presumably the latest of the big Ries family, an early member 
of which taught Beethoven. This Columbia DX477 (12in., 
4s.), very brightly recorded, is slightly shrill on top, and about 
ljin. from the end of the perpetual motion affair the player is 
not quite safe on his pins. But the music isn’t worth a row of 
°em, so why worry? Nobody has greater sympathy for pro- 
digies than I (partly because I rm: mber what happencd, in 
their later years, to such a lot of them) ; but we want something 
more than brilliant fiddling. So often we are promis: d qualities 
of higher artistic worth, and so often we have been disappointed. 
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We do not want this to be another instance of a boy’s crying 
**Wolfi, Wolfi!’’ Won’tsome of them get down to big music, and 
hale the souls out of our bodies with it—if they have it in them? 


ORGAN. 


Even the best men seem to 
be wilting a bit. Cunningham, 
on Columbia DB1143 (2s. 6d.), 
plays nothing meatier than a 
Grand Chorus by Guilmant and 
Lemmens’ old Fanfare, gaudy 
enough, and the foundation of 
a good many later rampings, 
but not the sizeable stuff that 
a, we expect from a man of 
‘ Cunningham’s quite outstand- 
ing powers. This sort of fill-up music does not help to 
establish the organ in the favour of serious music-lovers ; and 
as an old organist I rather grieve at that. 

Even now, organ recording, good as it is for those who are 
accustom: d to hearing the instru- 
ment at first ear, is bound to sound 





but hackneyed tune, The Londonderry Air, can remain immortal 
only when unsophisticated. In that respect Miss Ackland is 
far from helpful, and the version is Weatherley’s Danny Boy. 

Peter Dawson (bass-barytone) is not adequately rousing in 
The Border Ballad (Cowen), but he is at his best in The Glory 
of the Sea (Sanderson), and the orchestral accompaniments are 
very good (H.M.V. B4467, 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Titterton (tenor) is one of the singers who ought to be making 
first-rate English records. On Decca F3599 (10in., 2s.) he 
sings the drawing-room song that the Hon. W. Brownlow sang 
so well for Columbia last month, This lovely rose (Sievier and 
Ramsay). I do not think he does it quite as well—indeed, 
an impression that he is getting stale was somewhat confirmed 
here. The piano solo, moreover, is very tiresome. But you 
may not resist him easily in another drawing-room song, and a 
neat one, Maureen O’ Dare (Sievier and Ramsay), wnich he 
sings with his most masterful ease and style. 

This month Master Leslie Day (boy soprano) treats us to 
Toselli’s Serenade (Come back) (Toselli, Eng. words by R. H., 
Elkin) and A brown bird singing (Barrie and Haydn Wood), 

with stylish orchestra, on Columbia 
DB1147 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Master 





a bit blurry to orchestra-fans. This 
Kingsway Hall recording is far 
better than we used to get, ie not 
yet perfect. W.R. A. 


A SELECTED LIST 


Day could probably sing very well, 
perhaps remarkably well, for a boy. 
But, quite apart from choice and 
appropriateness of songs, this is not 





SONG AND CHORAL 


In nearly a hundred months of 
revicwing song mcords in THE 
GRAMOPHONE, I think (but have 
not checkcd the fact) that this is by 
far the worst month. We are told 
that the world slump is over. Per- 
haps this is rock-bottom month for 
the gramophone. Ihave personally 
really enjoyed only one record: a 
second record by The Victorian 
Quartette, Regal-Zonophone MR967 
(10in., ls. 6d.). Neither this nor 
its predecessor has the sheer brilli- 
ance or virtuosity of the Stuart 
Robertson-Hely Hutchinson 
H.M.V. records ; but if you choose 
either or both of these by the titles 
you cannot go far wrong. MR967 
has Polly Perkins from Paddington 
Green and Villikins and his Dinah ; 
each is very well done as a whole, 
and each has some good individual 
touches. 

Danny Malone (tenor) continues 
with some success in the drawing- 
room style on H.M.V. B4476 (10in., 
2s. 6d.); though She is far from 
the land (Hughes) shows once or 
twice the shortcomings in technique 


The Victorian 
MR967. 


R1569. 


B4490. 





The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Dr. Leo Blech, H.M.V. DA4404. 


The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards under 
Captain George Miller, Columbia DX476. 


Gigli, H.M.V. DB1902. 
Richard Tauber, Parlophone KO20222. 
Quartette, Regal-Zono. 


Tom Burke, Broadcast 3326. 
The Orchestra Mascotte, Parlophone 


Colombo and his Tzigane Orchestra, 
Columbia DB1146. 


Howard Jacobs, Columbia DB1145. 

The Merry Macs, H.M.V. B4473. 

Mary Ellis, Columbia DB1139. 

Raie da Costa and Hugh Morton, H.M.V. 


Tarrant Bailey, Imperial 2882. 
Tex Ritter, Panachord 25538. 


singing: it is a perversion of it. 

Denis O’Neil (tenor) gives us an 
Irishman’s impression of Old Father 
Thames (Wallace and O’Hegan), 
and I like it almost as much as any 
man’s. He also makes the pseudo- 
Irish My old Irish Mother (B. C. 
Dean) as effective as possible. The 
record is Regal-Zonophone MR973 
(10in., ls. 6d.), and shows strange 
undue modesty in saying that Old 
Father Thames is sung ** with violin, 
cello, and piano,’’ wnereas several 
other instruments are used, and 
well used and recorded, in a very 
neat accompaniment ! 

One of the best records by Tom 
Burke (tenor) is Broadcast Twelve 
3326 (1s. 6d.), with Danny Boy and 
Roses of Picardy (Weatherley and 
Haydn Wood); but it is still marred 
by slight technical imperfvctions, 
including very slightly but fre- 
quently suspicious intonation. 


C. M. C. 


THE GREENWICH 
NIGHT PAGEANT 


H.M.V. have followed up their 
Aldershot Tattoo records with two 


LONDON EDITOR. 








—which is nothing more nor less than 
the ability to do what one wants. 
The other song is The dear little shamrock (Jackson). 
song has judicious organ accompaniment. 

Sonny Hirst is called “The Singing Newsboy ” on Regal- 
Zonophone MR970 (10in., Is. 6d.), and has an accordeon 
accompaniment. The hymn that I sang as a boy (Millar and 
Burnaby) and Just a silver-haired old lady (J. Henry and A. 
Ross) will presumably attract some people; personally I 
find them, if anything, depressing. And the same is tobe said 
of the method of “‘ singing’’ here employed. 

There is a measure of relief in a record by Essie Ackland 
(contralto), with H.M.V.’s remarkable small orchestra accom- 
panying, H.M.V. B4465 (10in., 2s. 6d.). Somerset’s Song of 
Sleep, however, is surely getting threadbare, and that great 


Each 


12in. recordings of the high-lights 
in the Greenwich Night Pag: ant. 

Part 1 contains The Christening of Princess Elizabeth in 1533 
and England’s Delivery from the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
Part 2 portrays The Landing of King George I at Greenwich 
in 1714 and Nelson’s Funeral Procession in 1806 (H.M.V. 
C2577, 12in., 4s.), and Part 3 consists of three sea-shanties 
sung by Reginald Gibbs and a Male Chorus, with Part 4 giving 
one more shanty, follow.d by J’om Bowling, Rule Britanma, 
and God Save the King (H.M.V. C2578). 

The items are magnificently recorded and the description 
and musical interludes are dignified and stirring. 1 should 
advise everyone who is stirred by music that has thrilkd a 
great company to buy these records. They are a worthy 
addition to any home. M. E. C. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
SYDNEY RAYNER (tenor).—Premiére Caresse (Crescenzo) and 


Mattinata (Leoncavallo). 
M437, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Santa Lucia, Neapolitan Folk 
Song (Cottrau). In Italian. Orch. acc. under John 
Barbirolli. And Mamma, quel vino é generoso, Turiddu’s 
Farewell from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni). In 
Italian. With Members of La Scala Orchestra, Milan, 
under Carlo Sabajno. H.M.V. DB1902, 12in., 6s. 

JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor).—Santa Lucia (L. Gordigiani) and 
Mattinata (Leoncavallo). In Italian. Orch. ace. under 
O. Dobrindt. Parlo. R1550, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


Tell me to-night from the film Tell Me To-night (Spoliansky- 
Marcellus Schiffer) and Good-night, pretty Signorina 
(Niederberger-Heller). In German. Orch. acc. Parlo. 
R1565, 2s. 6d. 


HELENE REGELLY (soprano).—Invitation to the Waltz 
(Weber-Emile André). In French. Orch. ace. Parlo. 
R1563, 2s. 6d. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—Standchen (Richard Strauss, 
A. F. Von Schack) and Dream in the Twilight (Richard 
Strauss, Otto Bierbaum). In German. Orch. acc. under 
Dr. Weissmann. Parlo. RO20222, 10in., 4s. 


Sydney Rayner.—This is a month of tenors and doubles ; 
and a very meagre display, too, for the delectation of readers 
of this column. I cannot say that the appetite for tenor 
records grows by what it feeds upon, but for the moment there 
would seem to be few other varieties in demand. I can only 
hope that the lull is purely a temporary one. Meanwhile, its 
strangest feature is the clash in different quarters between 
issues of well-known—and well-worn—lItalian ditties like 
Mattinata and Santa Lucia. What is the reason, I wonder? 
Has our boasted development of musical taste and culture 
resulted, so far, in nothing better than a burning desire to 
revel in delights of the kind here illustrated? Surely not. 
Yet the demand must exist or the supply would not be forth- 
coming. Well, be it so—until better times are again with us. 

The Franco-American tenor, whose name stands at the head 
of our modest list, sings Leoncavallo’s tuneful canzone in excel- 
lent French, and couples with it a taking romance by Crescenzo 
that is, I believe, very popular in Paris at the present time. 
He sings both with clear, vibrant tone; the voice is always 
sympathetic and in the middle of the note, while the violin 
obbligato is discreetly introduced. It is interesting to compare 
the French rendering of Mattinata with the Italian one by 
Gigli noticed below, and each has points to recommend it. 

Beniamino Gigli.—A precisely similar difficulty awaits me 
in dealing with Gigli’s Santa Lucia and that sung by Joseph 
Schmidt. (Really, it is too bad to have to enter into these 
invidious comparisons; but I am naturally not responsible 
for ‘‘ doubles *’’ when they occur in this provoking way ; nor 
are they so profitable as a winning one on the “‘ Tote.’’) The 
two renderings are quite unlike each other, and it is not to say 
that I do not care for Joseph Schmidt’s because I have a pre- 


In French. Piano ace. Decca 


ference for Beniamino Gigli’s. The latter takes his Santa 
Lucia rather more con moto, as it ought to be, and the Italian 
tenor also lends it more variety than the Viennese because he 
sings each verse with a different kind of voice—the second 
with a curious sort of falsetto which I have never heard 
him use before. This contrast makes the old Neapolitan 
melody sound very attractive, while the sustained beauty of the 
Gigli tone does the rest. By the way, the old folk-song was 
not composed by two different people, as the names might 
suggest. Gordigiani was responsible for one version or 
arrangement and Cottrau for the other. That is, I believe, the 
correct explanation; and Cottrau wrote the orchestral accom- 
paniment played undcr John Barbirolli. Turiddu’s tearful 
appeal to his mother, which Gigli sings on the reverse side of the 
disc with a Scala orchestra under Carlo Sabajno, can seldom 
have had a more touching delivery. I cannot recollect ever 
hearing him in the part; indeed, he has never sung it here. 

Joseph Schmidt.—I think there is no more to be said about 
Santa Lucia and Mattinata, as given in this artist’s record, 
than has already been comprised in my preceding remarks. 
Both are capitally sung in Italian, with an orchestra conducted 
by O. Dobrindt. The second record contains melodies of the 
latter-day Viennese type now so tremendously in fashion. One 
of them is from the film T'ell me to-night, to which I believe the 
song gives its name. Anyhow, it is extremely effective and 
the singer renders it with his customary brio. 

Héléne Regelly.—At last it has occurred to an ingenious 
French musician to utilise for vocal purposes the fascinating 
Invitation a la Valse by Weber, which Berlioz orchestrated so 
cleverly nearly a century ago. The adaptation may not be 
equally masterful, but it has been done with skill and a good 
eye for variety of treatment—just enough singing to more or 
less appropriate words where the voice can tell best, alternating 
with a spoken line or two and then the orchestra alone. 
Altogether the soloist, who has a charming voice, makes a very 
pleasing impression with her “ invitation.”’ 

Richard Tauber.—It is always gratifying to find evidence of 
reaching out to higher things in a singer of obvious intelligence 
and talent, whose methods, no matter how great the popularity 
they may have won for him, have ofttimes laid him open to 
serious criticism. In these two well-worn songs by Richard 
Strauss, as rendered. by Richard Tauber, there is everything 
to be admired and little or nothing to find fault with. Indeed, 
I have never heard them better sung by a man, or with greater 
taste and delicacy by a woman either. We all know the charm 
of the voice and the easy control of varied gradations of tone- 
colour, but what is comparatively new is the beauty of the 
phrasing and the remarkable delicacy and reticence shown in 
the matter of portamenti. The strong contrasts recall the lieder 
style of Leo Slezak and the articulation of the syllables is 
equally distinct. I only hope there will be as wide a public 
for these as for Herr Tauber’s long series of efforts in the region 
of Viennese light opera as exemplified by the older Strauss. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 
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Containing many inspiring Hymn _ tunes, besides the tamous * Deep 
Harmony ”’ recorded by St. Hilda’s Band on Regal MR527. “Denton 
Park”? and “Lavinia” by Wingates T. Band on Panachord 25323. 
“ Deep Harmony” and “ Lavinia” by Colne Orpheus Male Choir on Regal- 
Zonophone MR845. “Deep Harmony” and “Abide with Me” on H.M.V. 
C255oby Fifteen Massed 
Bands. “Sunset,” “Deep 
Harmony,’’ “ Lavinia” 
and “Rossini” on Sterno 
1198 by St. Hilda’s Band, 
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BAND RECORDS 


My ration of records this month is two. A bad month, even 
for August! One of these, however, is good enough for half 
a dozen ordinary records, being a two-part rvcording of Wagner’s 
Rienzi Overture play.d by the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. 
DX476, 4s.). Without hesitation I rank this as the best band 
record I have ever heard. To start with, the recording is 
sup -rb in its realism. The timbres of the various instruments 
is extraordinarily faithfully r-produced, and the balance between 
the various instruments and the gon ral ensemble effect is 
equally marvellous. Th n we have th: playing. Regular readers 
will know that I considcr the Grenadier Guards Band to be the 
best of all the British military bands, and in this record they 
have excellud themsclves. I shrewdly suspcct that we owe a 
little of this to our French friends. I certainly know that 
Captain Miller had to think very striously about what to play 
on his last visit to France with his band, and I also know that 
his French and Bc lgian rivals and friends were going to play 
arrangements of Respighi, Florent Schmitt, and the like. As 
I have indicat d, I suspcet that Rienzi was one of his replies 
to these challong s. 1 always expect a well-rehearsed per- 
formance from the ‘‘ Grenadivrs,’’ but as each day only contains 
twenty-four hours there are limits to what even Captain Miller 
and his mn can do, and to produce such a performance as this 
of everything he plays is beyond the limit. I think that what 
imprvsses me most of all about this record is the wonderful 
playing and recording of the basses. Rienzi Overture is, of 
course, too familiar to need any description, and everyone will 
know that in a military band transcription the basses—to use 
a vulgarism—are bound to gt “ humpy.”’ They do, and they 
acquit themsclves splendidly. 

It is not oft.n that a reviewer can really let himself go like 
this, and on the occasions that he can, how enjoyable it is. 
I hope that buyers will roll up in legions to invest their “‘ four 
bobs ”’ in this record, 

Th» greatest strength of the last record is the weakness of 
the n»xt. The bass line in the two latest marches played by 
St. Hilla Professional Band is the weakest spot in Regal- 
Zonophone No. MR937 (1s. 6d.). The tone is coarse and too 
reticent. Victory March is a poorish sort of thing and Ord 
Hume’s Mount Lavinia March is not much better. 
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There is not to be a dearth of band records this month after 
all, for the day after I wrote the above a second parcel arrived. 
The St. Hilda Professional Band, to give them what I believe 
is their correct title, have had what can only be described as 
an orgy of recording. A second Regal-Zonophone record, on 
which the band is described as above, is now to hand, together 
with a Panachord record on which the band is called ‘‘ The 
Famous St. Hilda’s Band ” and no less than four Sterno records 
on which the band is described as “‘ St. Hilda’s Band—the 
famous World Champions.’ In all cases the veteran James 
Oliver is the conductor. 

Regal-Zonophone No. MR930 (10in., Is. 6d.) contains the 
old favourite Honest Toil March and Revilo March which, is a 
well-constructed march written by the band’s conductor and 
in the instrumentation of which the experience of a lifetime is 
used to good advantage. 

Panachord No. 25522 (10in., Is. 3d.) contains The Evile 
Marchand The Ashgrove March, neither of which is of more than 
ordinary interest. 

The four Sterno records (10in., ls. 3d. each) contain the 
following: No. 1197, Cope’s A Sailor's Life; No. 1198, Sunset, 
Deep Harmony, Lavinia and Rossini, four hymn tunes from 
the *‘ Deep Harmony Hymnary ”’ all of which are composed by 
Mr. Handel Parker—a comma is quaintly inserted between the 
surname and christian name on the record label; No. 1212, 
Enchantress March and Le Grandier March: No. 1213, Rienzi 
Overture. ‘The latter would probably sound better but for the 
inevitable comparison with the record by the Grenadier Guards 
Band. Cope’s medley is not very interesting to my ears, but 
the two marches and the four hymn tunes are all good of their 
kind. Itis a long time since I heard a Sterno record, and in the 
interim this Company’s recording has improved enormously. 
I am particularly glad to hear the nice crisp recording of the 
side-drum. Of these seven records, 1 recommend Regal- 
Zonophone No. MR930 and Sterno No. 1198 as probably the 
best pair. 

Punjaub and Belphegor are both good marches, and they are 
splendidly played by the Coldstream Guards Band and finely 
rvecordcd on H.M.V. No. B4412 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

H.M.V. No. C2575 (12in., 4s.) contains another record made 
at the Aldershot Command Searchlight Tattoo, 1933, and so far 
as general effect and atmospheric is concerned, it is the best 
of all that I have heard. The orders given come through 
crisply in spite of a somewhat excessive echo, the rattle of 
rifles sloped and presented is very realistic, and the rustling and 
murmuring of the crowd is lifvlike. A particularly attractive 
section of this record is the Musical Ride which is performed to 
The Joyous Trumpeter played by the Massed Trumpets and 
Mounted Bands. 

The last record in my pile is Broadcast No, 3328 (10in., Is. 6d.), 
which contains Wedded Whimsies played by the Welsh Guards 
Band. This medley is somewhat optimistically described as 
‘* A humorous Fantasy.” 

W. A. C, 
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FAX 


MISCELLANEOUS 
The Language of Love 


Sandy Powell has turned crooner! With a child named 
Sonny Hirst he sings When it’s lamplightin’ time in the valley on 
Broadcast 978 (ls.) and with his Pals on the other side he sings 
the unemployment song, When are they going to find us owt to 
do? Stick to your comedy stuff, Sandy. 


The Street Singer is with us again in two songs that have at 
least the virtue of not being hackneyed. Reflections in the 
water and My gypsy rhapsody both lend themsclves to the full 
tone of The Street Singer’s voice and his accordeon (Decca 


F3608, 2s.). 


Anoth:r gentleman, whose name is not revealed, calls himself 
The Serenader, and sings a song called Love’s Roses, in which 
he sits by his lonely fire while the June roses bloom—a real 
picture of an English summer, no doubt—and on the other side 
indulg’s in Dreams (Regal-Zono. MR974, Is. 6d.). The Velvet 
Voice sings For- Ever, I can’t remember, Why can’t this night go 
on for ever? and Meet me in the gloaming on Regal-Zono. MR975 
and 966. He has the right idea, but the songs are pitifully 
trite. 


Terence O’Brien and Morton Downey add their version of 
Stormy Weather to the g: neral depression, and O’Brien couples 
his with that othcr favourite I lay me down to sleep (Broadcast 
977). Fine value here for one shilling. Downey renders what 
is reputd to be one of America’s favourit«s of the moment, 
In the valley of the moon, on the other side of Broadcast Twelve 
3327 (ls. 6d.). These two artists both know all there is to know 
about their job, and do what they set out to do with great 
skill. Norman Blair wallows in the sentimentality of Break 
the news to mother and Sing me to sleep (Panachord 25508, 
ls. 3d.). At the price they are no doubt meant for the great 
public that likes to enjoy its tears. Maurice Elwin is much 
more cheerfulin Yow’re getting to be a habit with me from “‘ Forty- 
S cond Street ’’ and Somebody Lied (Decca F3602), but these 
songs are of a better quality than the other two. 


Sam Browne docs well with that attractive tune You are 
too beautiful from th» Al Jolson film ‘“‘ Hallelujah, ’maTramp ”’ 
(Panachord 25537), but I thouzht him too mournful in The 
language of love. Hutch is duwa in the dumps again with It’s 
best to forget from that bright revue ‘“‘ How d’You Do?”’ but 
One Tiny Tear is not as dreary as it sounds (Parlo. R1551, 
2s. 6d.). 


The great Bing Crosby uses all his powers of persuasion in 
Shadow Waltz from the film “Gold Digg: rs of 1933,” but I 
thought There's a cabin in the pines just waste of good wax 
(Brunsw.ck 01557, 2s. 6d.). 


The Merry Macs are an American combination and new to our 
recording world; thir record of We're together again and 
Love song of the Nile is intcresting if only for the unusual 
alliance of a soprano and a male trio. The result is viry 
eff: ctive, and if th ir ideas of rhythmic singing are apt to be 
waat Mr. Edgar Jackson would call “ corny,”’ at least their 
singing is nov: ! and easy to listen to. I shall look forward to 
more records from them (H.M.V. B4473, 2s. 6d.). 


Another new alliance is that of Raie da Costa, the pianist 
that everyone knows, and the young sing: r Hvgh Morton, who 
has been slowly making a name for hims« lf with Parlophone. 
Now Miss da Costa has blossomed forth as a sing: r of no mean 
ability, and has allied her talent for making an ordinary tune 
snappy on the piano with this new talent of crooning. The 
result on H.M.V. B4487 and B44980 is decid: dly attractive. 
When my little Pomeranian met your little Pekinese certainly 
lends itself to adaptation and is more sucerssful than I’ve got 
the world on a string, with which it is coupl d on B4487, and Jsn’t 
it heavenly is very charming. The fourth side is occupi d by a 
medley of tunes from ‘‘ A Bed-Time Story.”’ If these young 
people can keep up the standard of mat rial and improve th: ir 
microphone technique just a little, I think they should make 
some really worth while contributions to the world of light 
music. 

Two more new names are Billy Clerq and Lallie Lack, who 
sing two amusing duets calied That means falling in love and 
Time to go on Sterno 1222 (1s. 3d.). But I think their voices 
will be more familiar than their names. Incid« ntally you can 
get these duets sung by the same artists on one side of Four-in- 
One No, 53, with two dance tunes thrown in on the othcr side, 
for ls. 6d. 

The Admirals are as good as they were last month in Love 
in the moonlight and Hold Me (Regal-Zono. MR976), but these 
songs do not seem to need elaborate harmony to g: t the best 
out of them. I think it is the simplicity of tr atment that 
makes Derickson and Brown and Layton and Johnstone so 
popular. This month the former sing Hiawatha’s Lullaby 
and In the valley of the Moon (H.M.V. B4462) and the latt« r the 
Hiawatha song, Having a good time, wish you were here, and 
You did everything for me and Goodnight, but not goodbye 
(Columbia DB1149 and 50, 2s. 6d. each). 

Bob and Alf Pearson are in the same class. They sing 
Drifting down the Shalimar and It’s Sunday down in Caroline 
(Imperial 2884, Is. 3d.). 


Gracie Again 

Gracie Fields is heralding the advent of her new film, ‘‘ This 
Weck of Grace, ’’ with three records of the songs that, presum- 
ably, she sings in it. One of them, Heaven will protect an 
honest girl, we have had before, but the oth rs are now, and 
inmany moods. Mary Rose is a love song sung with immc nse 
feeling, and My lucky day is full of life and Gracic’s vocal 
gymnastics (H.M.V. B4471, 2s. 6d.), When Cupid calls and 
Melody at dawn are both in sentimental vin (B4472) and 
Happy Ending is as jolly as it sounds (B4470). All these are 
written by a young Welshman callcd Parr-Davi's. We must 
watch out for his future compositions. All the songs are 
guaranteed to be hits with her admirers, and to stir up intercst 
in the film. 

Lilian Harvey, on the other hand, may not be doing quite 
such a good thing for her film, ‘‘ The Only Girl,”’ with h: rm cord 
of the two songs from it (Parlo. R1557. 2s. 6d.). Miss Harvey’s 
elfin charm is known to almost every filmgo: r, and it is so easy 
to be carried away by her beauty and not notice hr unfortunate 
English accent when she is singing on the scrccn, but the ecld, 
analytical gramophone is not so kind, and But for you and 
There’s magic in the air sound squeaky and oft: n ugly. I think 
the songs would be merely irritating if you had not a vision of 
the singvr. 

Mary Ellis, on the other hand, has a voice of such charm 
that I feel confident you will enjoy hr record of three 
songs from ‘‘ Music in the Air,’ whither you have scn her 
delightful performance or not. She sings I’m Alone, The song 
is you, and I’ve told every little star on Columbia DB1139 (2s. 6d.) 
with the support of His Majesty’s Theatre Chorus and Orchestra 
under Hyam Greenbaum. The rich quality and exquisite tone 
colour of hur voice lose nothing in the rm cording. 

Anothr pretty voice belongs to Nita Croit, who sings /t’s 
time to sing Sweet Adeline again and Blue Ridge Moon on 
Panachord 25552 (1s. 3d.). But there is very little artistry 
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behind the voice to make it really acceptable. Sbe should try 
to be a little brighter and leave the misery to the crooncrs, 

Greta Keller is a different case. Misery is h r forte, aud in 
Lover and Hold Me (Decca F3€01, 2s.) she shows herself to be 
complete mistress of the g ntle art of intimate r cording. 
Connie Boswell, too, is sad enough in I cover the waterfront, a 
song with an unusual title and a beautiful m«lody. She sings 
this with quiet serenity that makes it one of the bc st rm cords of 
the month. The other side is called Under a blanket of blue, 
which might almost be the fulfilment of her pleading in I cover 
the water front (Brunswick 01555, 2s. 6d.). 

Ann Suter is good in I wish I had wings, a song that appears 
from time to time, and then fades out for months, and What 
have we got to lose? which really ought to have been calk d “‘ Hi, 
Ho, lack-a-day.”” Miss Suter keeps up a consistently high 
standard with her records (Parlo. R1558). 

Tessie O’Shea is a new name to me, and as she is described 
as a comedienne I presume that When are they going to find us 
owt to do? is a funny song (Panachord 25540). <A type of 
humour that I don’t seem able to appr ciat’. The coupling 
is called Sweetheart in the Navy. Neither the singer nor the 
songs seemed worth recording to me. 

Florrie Forde is her usual bright self in Have you had a good 
day to-day? but her rendering of the pathctic ballad Having 
a good time, wish you were here belongs to an age which the 
younger generation, at any rate, have come to look upon as 
definitely archaic (Imperial 2883, Is. 3d.). | 

Two children who are being exploit'd with talents which 
do not become them are Little Mary Hagan and Baby Rose 
Marie. The former is well known alrady, but the lattr is 
a new menace from America. Little Mary Hagan sings 
M-O-T-H-E-R and Jog Along (Panachord 25539) with that 
loud-voiced persistence that has made hr the favourite of 
music-hall audiences, while Baby Rose Marie, in My bluebird’s 
singing the blues, displays more sophistication than is desirable 
in a child of eight. Come out, come out, wherever you are 
(Brunswick 01546) is more suitable. 


In Gentle Mood 


The London Palladium Orchestra this month devotes itself 
to what it is pleased to call Master Melodies (H.M.V. B4386) ; 
this is one of those records that I always f: «1 will cause more 
pleasure as a guessing competition than as a musical exp: rience. 

Mr. Stoddon has a vivid imagination ware a waltz tune is 
concerned ; it is certainly a revelation to me that some of the 
songs he uses in Waltzland were ever used as waltz s before, 
but as they serve a useful purpose in allowing Mantovani’s 
Concert Orchestra to display their talents to better advantage 
than last month I shall not quibble. The revcrse is the now 
famous Musical Comedy Switch of Henry Hall (Sterno 5002, 
ls. 6d.). 

The Orchestra Mascotte are on safer ground with a Wald- 
teufel Waltz Pot-Pourri (Parlo. R1556); Emil Waldteufcel’s 
mind work: d in three-four time. 

Mantovani’s Orchestra, without the Concert, play Boc- 
cherini’s Minuet and Schubert’s Moment Musical with 
musicianly ease (Sterno 1214). You can also get the Minuet 
on a little eight-inch Plaza record (P117, 6d.) playcd by 
Leroy’s Orchestra and backed with adance tune. Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra indulge in the luxury of the leisurely move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Minuet, which is a welcome change from 
their usual fiery offerings. On the other side of H.M.V. 
B4466 ‘they play the Entr’acte Gavotte from Thomas’s 
** Mignon.”’ 

Two quiet little pieces of no real musical value, but of simple 
charm, are played by Paul Godwin’s Orchestra, The Bells of 
St. Malo and Monastery Bells, this latter compl_te with chant- 
ing choir and organ (Decca F3612), and The Angelus Octet, under 
the guiding genius of Fred Hartley, adapt Chopin’s Nocturne in 
E flat, Op. 9, No. 2, and Rubinstein’s Melody in F to their own 
particular requirements (Regal-Zono. MR9638). 


Alfredo Camroli and his Salcn Orchestra play anc w Heykens 
tune call. d Fairy T'ale and anoth r re nt composition called 
Under Heaven’s Blue (Di cca F307). Both are played with 
the ease and polish that have made this combination one of the 
best at its own particular gam. 

After all th: se g ntle vapourings it is refreshing to turn to 
the more invigorating p rformence of Reginald King and his 
Light Orchestra playing Zhe coon among the chickens—a 
recording which is long ov: rdue—and Friml’s robust Persian 
March (St rno 1216). Llik both th: se. 

F. w things suit Sandler mor than a tune which mentions a 
gipsy, and in Gipsy, sing for me his fiddle soars to its dizzy 
heights with unrnstraind dlight. The backing is a pice 
calkd Heartless, both bcing the inspirations of one callcd 
Meisel (Columbia DB1148). Campoli, too, lovis the gipsy 
idea and is at his bk st in Gypsy love song on Trccca F3611. 
This is coupkd with Elgar’s Serenade, which we had from 
anoth r company last month, 

Colombo and his Tzigane Orchestra play firstly Russian 
Gypsy Mclodi's in A Russian night at the Hungaria and then 
Olid Russian Hussars March (Culumbia DB1146). This is all 
grand and brilliantly played. 

Now we come to a little batch of light orchestral music that 
is made up of tunes of the moment. Julian Roselli and his 
Salon Orchestra play In Old Vienna and In every nook and 
corner you are missing (Panachord 25536); Alkert Sandler and 
his Orchestra play Moon Song and The song is you (Columbia 
DB1141); Joe Green’s Noveliy Orchestra play Love song of the 
Nile and Stay out of my dreams (Columbia DB1151); and the 
Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra play one of th. tun: s from the new 
Lilian Harv: y film, but for you, and a tango call d Little love, 
big love from anothcr film which has not rach d us yut (Parlo. 
R1555). Thy are all first-class orch stras and know how to 
make the most of such passing trivialiti: s. 

All the following are in strict tmpo: How do you do, 
Honolulu, and Maria, my own play.d ky The Scott-Wood 
Accordeon Quartet with vocal r frains (Pario K1560); Elvira, 
a rumba with vocal chorus, and Ranho de la Noche, a tango, 
playcd by Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra (Sti rno 1215) ; 
It’s time to sung Sweet Adeline again anu Ali over Ltaly played by 
Billy Reid and the London Piano Accordeon Band, with vocalisis 
(Regal-Zono. MR963); the sime band play Love song of the 
Nile and In the valley of the Moon (kK gal-Zono. MR982); Prince 
Kalu and his Hawaiian Serenaders also play the latt«r with 
When it’s lamplightin’ time in the valley on Hawaiian guitars 
(Imperial 2881). All these arc played charmingly cnough and 
are a change from the stervotypud dance band versions we hear 
every day on the radio. 


Blackpool 


There are several records glorifying the joys of England’s 
most famous holiday r sort, and we may as will start off with 
Sandy whose trip to Blackpool with his family was not all 
undilut' d joy. His troubls with his family and his nagging 
wife make amusing list ning (Broadcast 974). Charles Penrose 
and Kaye Connor also taku a day off to go to Blackpool and 
manage to «njoy th msclvcs d spite the meannss of Kaye 
Connor’s relations, wao do thvir best to fleece the cheerful 
Chark s (Columbia D1144), 

Reginald Dixon, the organist at the Tower, plays two 
Blackpool song mixtures (Kx gal-Zono. MR965 and 983) which 
represent every tune that you arv likuly to hear played while 
visiting there. Larry Brennan and The Winter Gardens Dance 
Band with Reginald Dixon at the organ play Zhe Sidewalk 
Waltz and Having a good tume, wish you were here (Regal-Zono. 
MR984) in just the wuy that you would expect to hvar them 
play: d at blackpool. And I sugg st that now you are in the 
holiday mood you should list n to Jack Payne and his Band 
playing Hits from Forty-Second Street (Imp: rial 2680) and the 
Coventry Hippodrome Orchestia r-viving old memoris with 
all the war-time songs in T’ommy’s Tunes (Regal-Zono. MR969). 
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“The Gold Diggers of 1933 ”’ film is full of good tunes, and 
if you want to git acquainted with them spend four shillings 
and buy a Selection played by The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
with first-rate vocalists. 

Sydney Gustard plays a well-arranged Medley of old time 
songs, English and Scottish, on the organ of the Gaumont 
Palace Cinema, Chester (H.M.V. C2574, 12in., 4s.), and The 
Commodore Grand Orchestra are as excelknt as usual in a 
** Chu Chin Chow ”’ Selection (Broadcast Twelve 3325) and The 
Emtassy Musical Comedy Company continue the good work 
wich Vocal Gems from ‘* Show Boat ’’ and ‘‘ A Southern Maid ”’ 
(Broadcast Twelve 3324). 


Instrumental Frivolities 


Raie da Costa and Peggy Cochrane have both been attracted 
by the obvious suitability of Dancing Butterfly to their light- 
fingered grace, and both acquit themselvis with a brilliance 
that justifies their choice (H.M.V. B4477 and Broadcast 
Twelve 3329). The H.M.V. backing is a ‘“ Waltz Time ”’ 
Medley, which, of course, introduccts many famous Strauss 
tunes, and the Broadcast has the plaintive Moon Song from 
** Hullo, Everybody ”’ as its companion. 

Schutt and Cornell rattle off Flapperette and Canadian 
Capers with ease (Panachord 25547), and Carroll Gibbons and his 
Boy Friends do well with a Medley from ‘‘ A Bed-Time Story,”’ 
and their rendering of You are too beautiful is wll worth 
attention (Columbia DB1152). Patricia Rossborough indulg: s 
in this tune, too, in her Selection from ** Halk lujah, ’maTramp”’ 
(Pario. R1552). On the other side is Hiawatha’s Lullaby. 

It is nice to welcome back Howard Jacobs again, and to know 
that his uncanny skill on the saxophone is even more uncanny 
thanever. Such panegyrics have already been written so oftun 
about the beauty of his playing and the marvellous way in 
which he can produce notes which not only actually do not 
exist on a saxophone, but which no one else dares to produce, 
save in the privacy of his innermost chamber, that it suffiecs for 
me to say that his new record of Ah/ sweet mystery of life and 
Canzonetta is as lovely a thing as he has ever done (Columbia 
DB1145). 

I will try and let you down lightly to the more mundane 
recordings of people who merely play cinema organs, cornets, 
mouth-organs, banjos, and accordions. Edward O’Henry isstill 
catering for popular taste—and rightly so—with La Paloma 
and O Sole Mio (Broadcast Twelve 3350); Sergeant Norman 
Battison strikes many notes that will arouse happy sentiments 
in many hearts with his cornet solos of Homing and Because 
(Broadcast 976); the Bandmaster Selma Mouth-Organ Band 
makes merry with Minstrel Melodies and A Morris Dance—this 
latter is particularly good—(Stcrno 1221), and in the same strain 
Tarrant Bailey thrums his banjo in Old Time Selections (Impcrial 
2882). 

Jack Wingate’s accordion solos of two marches, The Watch 
Tower and Old Comrades, are more powerful than pleasing 
(Panachord 25546). 


Alleged Humour 


There is a song which is sung by a comedian named Ben 
Oakhill and by the more familiar Harry Fay on Sterno 1223 
and Regal-Zono. MR971 respectively, and I have complet ly 
failed to see the humour of it. It is calkd A woman should 
stick to her man, and if you can find it uproariously funny, thun 
there must be something very vital lacknmginme. Ben Oakhill 
couples with it Seven years with the wrong woman, which evcry- 
one knows now, and Harry Fay coupls it with a jolly little 
song calk.d At the Little Pig and Whistle. 

George Formby is naughty again in With my little Ukelele 
tn my hand and mildly amusing in a song with the stupendous 
title As the hours, and the days, and the weeks, and the months, 
and the years roll by (Decca F3615). This latter lends itsclf 
to chorus singing, and the record should be bought to rcgale 
the friend who drops in for a drink and wants to hear the latest 
on your gramophone. 





Leslie Holmes smiles his way through Peter / Peter /—surely 
this is a woman’s song?—and Jn the park in Paree from “‘ A 
Bcd-Time Story ”’ (Imp: rial 2885). 

Also for that convivial friend mentioned above I would 
sugg: st a hill-billy calk d Rye whiskey, rye whiskey (Panachord 
25538) sung by Tex Ritter, who has the most r_sounding hiccup 
on record. Good-bye, old paint is beyond me ; it is difficult 
to catch the words, and aftr listining to it several times, I 
still do not knowwh: thir he is l_ aving his home-town, a jail, or 
his girl-fricnd, or none of th: se, but the strange assortment of 
noiscs that issue from this and the Rye Whisk: y song make the 
record one to bu ki pt in asp: cial compartmcnt among the curios. 

Monte Hunter has done a good thing in giving us half a dozen 
of the most famous hill-billics of the past year or so in More 
Hill-billy song favourites (Broadcast 975). He sings with a 
swing and has the support of an excellent band. 


Late Arrivals 


The entire Parlophone bunch disgraced themselves this 
month by coming in a good thrce days aft: r their bruthren. 

John Hendrik sings for your dc light two little songs that don’t 
mcan very much but are charmingly sung, Just a simple waltz 
refrain and Love’s Roses on R1564. 

Another high light of this list is a new recording of Jolly 
Brothers, the tune that is for ever associated with the non- 
chalant whistling of Alburt Wh lan, and anothcr waltz called 
Without a Care—rath.r an appropriate coupling. Both are 
playcd with their usual brilliance by The Orchestra Mascotte 
on R1569. 

Edith Lorand and her Orchestra continue their monthly con- 
tributions with Johann Strauss’s Acceleration waltz, not one of 
my favourit.s but will play: d with the right swing (R1571). 
The Dajos Bela Dance Orchestra is in good turmin a paso-doble 
call d Vienna anda tangu arrang ment of The Way to You, from 
the film ‘*‘ Was Fraucn ‘lraumcn’”’ (R1570). 

Leslie Hutchinson croons quictly over a sad little song called 
Yow re still in my heart, and do.s not sound as happy as he 
might in I’ve got the world on a string (R1566). Pcrhaps he 
finds it a littl: tiresome to have tae world that way. 

The most odd mixture that I have come across lately is on 
R1567. The Bel Cantos Male Voice Choir sounds important 
and the title of thcir first song sounded rather beneath their 
dignity, Bird Songs at Eventide. But this was made to sound 
very prctty and obviously meant for people who like this sort 
of thing elaborated. But my horror knew no bounds when I 
turncd the rccord ovcr and was confront: d with All over Italy ! 
If you want to hear this curiosity the number is R1567. «+ 


The littl: Plaza eight-inch rccords are mostly of dance records, 
but for sixpence you can gct Gri g’s March of the Dwarfs played 
by Leroy’s Orchestra. ‘luv fact that it is coupl.d with a dance 
tune should not dutr you if you want it, sixpence is little 
enough to pay for one tune well played. The number is 
Plaza P116. 

Devereux and his Accordion Band play two paso-dobles with 
pk nty of vigour on P122, entitld Playing your Gay Castanets and 
Signorina, and some g: ntlLmcn calk d The Hill Billys make the 
most of Seven years with the wrong woman (P121). This is 
backed with a com: dy song call d Body-line Joe. 

There are two rcords of the tunes used in the Daily Herald 
Holiday Music Comp: tition. One of them is played by Jack 
Hylton and his Orchestra with introductions and vocal rcfrains 
by the band’s vocalist (Di cca F3616, 2s.). The othcr is.a work 
of t-chnical art compikd by some cluver people at the Regal- 
Zonophone studios. inst ad of having the tuncs played by one 
orchcstra as in the Decea rceord, all ditf.rcnt records that have 
previously appeared in the Ri gal-Zonophone catalogue have 
been uscd and thy have becn taded in and out to a running 
commentary by Mr. Mathison Brcoks of the Daily Herald. The 
eff. ct is apt to be a bit confusing, but there is no doubt that the 
record is very ingenious (Regal-Zono. MR1001, Is. 6d.). 

PEPPERING. 
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Louis Armstrong 1s here again! 
In person and 1n o!d and new recordings 


B* the time you are reading this Louis 
Armstrong will be back again in 
England to give us some more oppor- 
tunities of hearing him in person. 

I cannot deny that I am apprehensive 
about it. 

Armstrong is still the world’s yreatest hot 
trumpet player and an unique singer, but 
there are unhealthy signs that this ‘‘com- 
mercialisation ”’ of his art will ruin him unless 
he pauses seriously to take stock of where it 
is leading him. His technique on _ the 
trumpet is as brilliant as ever and the same 
source of joy it has always been, but the 
purpose to which he at times puts it is 
beginning to cause his admirers no little 
concern, and when one finds him supported 
by accompanying orchestras unworthy of 
the name one begins to wonder how long he 
can exist solely on technique employed 
for pyrotechnical stunts which mean nothing 
to the art in which he was once the greatest 
creative force. 


More like the old Louis 

Fortunately two of his four new perform- 
ances issued this month by H.M.V. (B6368) 
show a tendency towards improvement when 
compared with his other recent recordings. 
I gotta right to sing the Blues (v) and a new 
version of Mahogany Hall Stomp (v) by 
Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra show 
Louis in good form, even if they are not a 
great credit to the orchestra. 

Passing over the talk with which Louis 
starts off the band, which is forgivable if 
only because it is so typical of him, one finds 
in the first side perhaps the nearest approach 
to the old Louis we have had since he started 
recording for Victor. There is real music 
in his playing, also an impression of sincerity 
and that all he does comes from the soul, 
instead of being concocted solely to catch 
the pennies of the gallery. 


“© Mahogany Hall” again 

Mahogany Hall Stomp is also a success, 
if in a different way. The arrangement is 
almost identical with the Parlophone record 
issued some time ago, and if it calls for less 
soul it gives Louis a chance for stunts which 
mean something, and to play rhythmically. 
This time the band is better too. 

Even so I doubt if either of these records 
can compare with Sweet Savannah Sue (v) 
and What did I do to be so black and blue? (v) 
by Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra, 


which, although recorded three or four 
years or more back, Parlophone (R1573) 
have only just been able to release on 
account of copyright obstacles. 


Something to revel in 

Sweet Savannah Sue is a little gem of a 
record. A tempting little melody, it is 
played with an easy sort of swing, which 
through its sheer simplicity sounds almost 
silly. Louis’ playing is something to revel 
in. It is delightfully natural, yet full of 
unexpected happenings, and the swing he 
gets is grand. His phrases are not only 
good, but follow each other with logical 
continuity, and everything is eff ctive 
without ever sounding laboured or artificial 


A Negro’s lament 

Black and Blue is perhaps as different 
from the fascinating little ploasantry with 
which it is coupled as it well could be. As 
Louis sings it here this song, which is the 
plaintive outcry of a Negro against his 
colour, has the pathos of a dog that has been 
whipped by one it loves, and does not know 
why; and this same ingenuous questioning 
is found also in his trumpct playing and the 
way the whole thing is present: d and played. 

The answer to it all is that in those days 
Louis was sincere. No matter what the 
mood of the music was, he entered into it 
naturally, responding instinctively, perhaps 
almost unconsciously, to its emotion. The re 
was no striving after effect to curry favour 
with those whose applause was not worth 
having except for the money it meant. 
ee 


H.M.V.’s Armstrong Medley 

H.M.V. have also released a two-part 
12-inch Medley of Armstrong Hits, introducing 
You Rascal, You, When it’s sleepy time down 
South, Nobody's Sweetheart, When you’re 
smiling, St. James’ Infirmary and Dinah 
by Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 
(C2564). The orchestra part of it is some 
scratch affair, picked up [ believe in Phila- 
delphia. It is the worst Louis has ever 
had, so you can guess what it sounds like. 


The morning after... 

In due course we shall recover from the 
orgy ot Ellington we have had during the two 
past months and be all the more hungry for 
the next one, but at the moment, now that 
the band has returned home to America, 
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ODLAR RAYTHMIC 


most of us are feeling like the morning after 
the night before—so drugged with th ovcr- 
powering eff ct of it all that we shall ne«d 
a spell ot respite to collect ourselves ar.d sc rt 
out our impr.ssions. [t is a natural reaction. 

Apparently the cording companics 
appreciate this and have decided to allow 
us time to recover from the feast, for th: re is 
only one disc this month by Duke Ellington 
and His Orchestra (Amer.)—Bruns. 01540— 
on which are Black Beauty and Slippery 
Horn. 

Of the former I need say little. It is one 
of Ellington’s earlier rmcordings of the 
number, and very similar to the H.M.V. 
version (B6166). 


Get this one 

Slippery Horn is a new one, however. 
For a first broad description I might say 
it is the same type of thing as Drop me off at 
Harlem. It has the same simplicity of 
melody, the same general atmosphcre, and 
although rather fastcr the same unmis- 
takably Ellingtonian swing. Although it 
seems at first to be a quite simple business, 
when you start to look into it you find 
so much that is of interest that it is impossible 
to know where to start to explain it all; so, 
as I am worse off than evcr this month for 
space, I shall take the easy way out by t: lling 
you to get it for yourselves. You will not be 
disappointed. 


Free Souvenir of the Duke 

A: dif you want an autographed record of a 
pretty little sp «ch by Ellington, you can get 
one free if you like to buy any six Ellington 
records from Levy’s at 98 Regent Street, 


or 19 High Street, Whitechapel. 
Pat Hughes’ latest 


I am comp Ik d to raise my hat to certain 
peopl: for Bugle Call kag by Spike Hughes 
and His Negro Orchestra (Amer.) (Decca 
F3606). 

And there is no question as to whom. 
The soloists get my mark of msep ct «very 
time. Benny Carter’s saxophone playing is 
grat, Hawkin is on tenor, the trump t is 
good and one Cotlett puts the finishing touch 
to his fine work in the ens« mble with a drum 
brcak that [ am still trying to put on to 
paper to see what it is he mally docs. The 
ensemble, too, must come in for a word of 
praise for a nice swing and capability in 
interpreting h aps more not«s to most of the 
bars than could possibly be necessary. 

And this brings one to the wcak point of 
the record. The more often I har this 
Bugle Call Rag, the more convinced I am 
that our Pat is a flop when it comes to 
arranging othir p opk’s tun:s. His scoring 
for the ensemble is not only far too busy, 
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but such a mass of arrangers’ clichés that you 
would get an almost identical result if you 
had enough gramophon:s to play one aft«r 
the oth r bars from various r cords issu d 
during the last two years. And, of course, 
in the end it all means very little, apart 
from a few moments’ excitement when 
heard for the first time. 


Still, I salute Mr. Hughes for his Pastoral 
on the reverse. This sec ms to consist of the 
simple little theme which we hear play d 
by trump t at the start of the record. It is 
a dlightful little m«lody and I wish Spike 
had scor d its suitabl: d vi lopment, inst: ad 
of | -aving it to th» various soloists to go th ir 
own sw«t way. As hot extempori ations 
these solos—by Hav kins, Benny Carter, and 
Dick Wells (trombon )—are good stuff, 
but not when consid: rd in th irr lation: hip 
to the theme. If Pat is wise he will forth- 
with sit down and make a nice score of this 
numbir, remembcring that the th me can 
stand on its own mc rit, and that in this case 
simplicity is the soul of effectivencss. 


Sophisticated Lady, as playrd by Don 
Redman and His Orchestra (Amcr.) Bruns. 
01541, is the p rfcct example of how to 
ruin a tune by hop | s:ly inappropriate 
orch*stration. Not that the arrang mnt 
is not cl vcr. In fact, th t is its fault: it 
is far too cl vr. In att mpting to do 
something diffi r nt Ri dman has put upon 
this charming little Ellington m+ lody a 
compl xion that has compl tly robb d it 
of its fragile, seductive character. He has 
trated it as just anoth r hot tun, and the 
result, even allowing for the good perform- 


ance of the orchestra, is at once a travesty 
and a trag: dy. 

Redman’s That blue-eyed baby from 
Memphis (v) on the r verse is a diffe rent 
propo: ition. I am still of the opinion that 
only in exceptional cascs—and this is not 
on —do comm: rcial songs «vir turn out to 
be id al materia] for hot bands, but as far 
as he could with the available material 
Ri dman has made a good record. The 
arrang ment is good and the rhythm section 
sccms to have a nice swing. If I cannot 
work up more enthusiasm it is because the 
solo work is not up to scratch. 


Sweet Music 


Benny Carter’s Love, you're the one for me 
(v) and Synthetic Love (v), record d by his 
orch stra (Ame r.) on Col. CB636 are charming 
litth numb rs, ard I am rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that Bi nny must be plac d 
amongst the most tun ful writ«rs of simple 
mlodi s. As r gards the p rformanccs I 
have n-wr heard anything I lik: d better 
by the band—this is in spit: of the shocking 
vocal choruses. H+re we have one of the 
fiw n gro orchstras that can play with 
style a.d swing and yet sweetly in the most 
compl te sense of the word, Music of this 
sort is more than pl acant. 


The nxt to vi: it us are to be Cab Calloway 
and His Orchestra. They are due over in the 
carly utumn. 

What vr you may have to say for or 
against the band, it ecrtainly has a swing, 
as you will h ar from its two new records, 
Harlem Holiday (v) and I’ve got the world on a 
string (v) (Bruns. 01522). 





Vocal and Instrumental 





Mildred Bailey with the Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra 
New Piano Solos by Fred Eliza’de and Art Tatum 


N praising the few rhythmic singers 
worthy of the remark | have so often 
describ d th m as combining the styl’ of 
the colour d folk with the musical culture 
of tne white people that the phrase has de- 
generatedintoacliché. But how: lse to de- 
scribe Mildred Eailey (Amcr.) in Harlem 
Lullaby, a delightful slow mlody by our 
friend of earlicr days Willard Robinson, 
and Js that religion? (Bruns. 01544). This 
brilliant little lady, who incidentally is not 
colourcd, g‘ ts more negroid «very day. This 
might. be a doubtful complim« nt, but not in 
her case, for she is never rough or crude. 


Equa] honours go to the Dorsey Brothers’ 
Orchestra for a grand accompaniment. The 
combination is the same as that which made 
Shim-Sham-Shimmy (one of the outstanding 
hut records of the year) and plays in very 
much the same way. As vou have probably 
heard Shim-Sham-Shimmy (if you have not 
it is high time you remedied th omission) 
I need say little more. What atrump t play: r 
Bunny: Berigan has become! Th: re are few 
who could have played such an introduction 
to Is that religion? You may rememlir he 
came to London with Hal Kemp’s Band in 
1930. 


Some people do have appalling luck, don’t 
they? 

‘Lhat. Connie Boswell should have caught 
mum p , of all things, only five days after she 
and h r brilliant sisters had op ned at the 
Palladium to pack d and enraptured houses, 
inspite of th: disadvantages of a heat-wave, 
was on of Fate's dirti:st tricks. Of course 
th y nev r app ard again, as they haa to 
kav to fulfil contracts abroad immediate ly 
Connie ws wll «cnough. But they have 
promi-¢d to come buck as soun as they can, 


Hav n forbid that I should be the one to 
pour more cold water on them after the 
delug th y suffired, but I am very dis- 
appeint«d in the Boswell Sisters’ (Amer.) 
Mood Indigo (Bruns, 01543). The fact is 
that th sc sad little melodics are quite 
unsuitable matcrial for them. They need 
bright tuncs, in which they can indulge in 
thir p ppy rhythms and tricks. Mood 
Indigo vit rs no such scop». The girls have 
wistly r aliscd this, but have not given us 
anythii.g in place of th'm. Most of the 
r cord is solo by Connit, who rath r overdo s 
it. Th one rally alluring spot is Tom 
Dorsey’s bi autiful trombone passage. 


Almost the same remarks apply to Any 


time, any day, any where by the Mills 
Brothers on the reverse, and I liked much 
more the Boswell Sisters’ /t’s Sunday down in 
Caroline and the Gold diggers’ song (We're in 
the money) from “‘ Gold Diggers of 1933” 
(Bruns. 01556). 


Even more did I enjoy the Three Keys’ 
(Amer.) lively performances of Rasputin and 
a very old song, Oh, by jingo (Bruns. 01545). 
Though the Three Keys give us nothing they 
have not already done in almost every other 
record, I can still listen to them without 
unduly realising this because what they do 
they do so wll. Particularly does this apply 
to Slim’s guitar playing, though it is even 
more wanting for a new idea than the 
singing. ~ 


With no space to go into finer points I can 
say no more about Fred Elizalde’s piano 
playing than I have in dealing with his other 
records mentioned among the Show ard Film 
Tunes on pages 110 and 111, except that of 
the four sides by him released this month 
I’ve got the world on a string (Decca F3589) 
is quite the best. 


After hearing Elizalde I am wondering 
more than ever just how much Art Tatum’s 
(Amer.) grandiloquence is worth. Believe 
me, I have no wish to belittle the artist’s 
brilliant technique, for which alone his 
piano playing is worth hearing. Nor have I 
forgotten that I said his transcriptions of 
St. Louis Blues and Tiger Rag were of 
almost classical merit. But there is some- 
thing lacking, and it is more than that he 
just misscs a real sense of swing. Perhaps it 
is that the intimate warmth of Elizalde’s 
music discloses a certain tendency in Art 
Tatum to be too coldly calculating. 

Anyhow, you can decide all this for 
yourrelf by getting Art Tatum’s new records 
of Tea for Two and Sophisticated Lady 
(Bruns. 01554), when perhaps you will come 
to the conclusion that he and Elizalde have 
so little in common that they provide no 
standards for comparison, but you will have 
to admit that both are creative artists. 





BEST of 


DANCE BANDS 


A couple of fools in love and I only want one 
girl by Ray Noble’sOrch. (H.M.V. B6366). 

Hiav atha’s Lullaby and My Gipsy Rhapsody 
by Joe Venuti's Orch. (Col. CB637). 


I cover the waterfront by The B. B.C. Dance 


Orchestra (Col. CB643) and Abe Lyman’s 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01551). 

I gotta sing a torch song and Pettin’ in the 
Parkby Ray Noble’s Orch.(H.M. V.B6375). 

Language of love (The) by Lew Stone’s Mon- 
seigneur Band (Decca F3603). 

Thank Heaven for you by Anson Weeks and 
His Orchestra (Bruns. 01552). 

Two tickets to Georgia by Victor Young and 
His Orchestra (Bruns. 01534). 





INSTRUMENTAL (Piano Solos) 


Gold Diggers of 1933 Medley by Fred Elizalde 
(Decca M440). 
I’ve got the world on a string by Fred Elizalde 
(Decca F3589). 
Sophisticated Lady and Tea for Two by 
Art Tatum (Bruns. 01554). 
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Dace Bands 


Will Ambrose have to cut down his Band? 
A call to the B.B.C. to save our best Dance Orchestra 


BRUNS WICK (2s. €¢.) 


MBROSE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
have | ft the May Fair Hot«l, and 
at time of writing it is impossible 
to say what is going to happen to 
them. 

The most likely of the many suggestions is 
that th y will r turn to th: Embassy Club, 
but with a reducid p rsonncl. 

If this happ ns it wil] be a real tragedy. 
On its rcent broadcasts the Orch: stra 
proved itself to be by far the b:st dance 
band this side of the Atlantic. I know that 
inareecnt artick inthe Radio Times I placed 
Lew Stone’s Mons: igneur Band as th best, 
but Stone was thin «cnjoying a ep ll of 
particular brilliance’, and it was b fore 
Ambros: had put on his lat« st spurt. Nothing 
can iniprove more rapidly than a good dance 
band, and if I wre writing that article 
to-day I would r verse my opinion without 
th: | ast hi sitation. 

Now comes th possibility of the band 
being diminish d, which can only impair it 
because its pr sent numb rs are only just 
sufficient to maintain «ach of the es: ential 
sections (brass, saxi phones and rhythm) at 
what is consid md the minimum instru- 
menta‘ion for a * full- ized”? dance band. 

W ll, one can only hope for the best, but 
it will disclo:e a bad state of affairs if once 
having got a band such as Ambrose’s has 
shown it.elf during th last two months to 
be somthing cannot be done to ke«p it 
intact. If it is too: xpensive for any private 
concern, surly the 8B.B.C. might hilp by 
sub: idising it. They spend pk nty of money 
on things for small mineritics, so what about 
helping something that appcals to the 
n.ajo ity % 

if Ambrose’s ncw records I can tell you 
nothiug. ‘They are not yet to hand. 





the MONTH 


HOT DANCE BANDS 


I gotta right to sing the Blues and Mahogany 
Hall stomp by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6368). 

Love, you’re the one for me and Synthetic 
Love by Lenny Carter and His Orchestra 
(Col. CB636). 

Pastoral by Spike Hughes and His Negro 
Orchestra (D cca F606). 

Slippery Horn by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (runs. 01540). 

Sweet Savannah Sie and What did I do to be 
so black and blue? by Louis Armstrong 
and His Orchestra (Parlo, R1573). 


meee 


VOCAL 

The gold diggers’ so..g and It’s Sunday down 
in Caroline by The Boswell Sisters 
(Bruns. 01556). 

Is that religion? aii Harlem Lullaby by 
Mildred Bailey (Braas. 01544). 

Oh, by Jingo aial wasputin by The Three 
Keys (Bruns. 01545). 


Owing to limitations of space I am afraid 
that the rest of this review can be little more 
than a bare mention of some of the more 
(and less!) interesting discs. My apologies 
to those who may feel that the situation 
calls for them. 


A haunting new melody that may rival 
Stormy Weather is I cover the waterfront, 
inspired by (but not featured in) the film 
of the same name. Coupl d with My, oh my, 
Abe Lyman and His Orchestra (Amer.) have 
made a lov ly record of it (01551), not the 
l-ast attraction in which is the vocal refrain 
by Gracie Barrie. 

Victor Young and His Orchestra (Amer.) 
are well above th ir form in T'wo tickets for 
Georgia (v) (01534). This record would not 
disgrace the Dorsey Brothers, who produce 
the b st records by white dance bands that 
America turns out. 

Guy ‘“‘Sugar-stick’’ Lombardo and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) are just too, too sweet in 
Lover (Waltz), You’re mine, you (v) (01548) 
and Vilja, the waltz from the ‘* Merry 
Widow ” (1471). They use flutes in Goofus 
on the reverse of Vilja, so you can imagine 
how exhilarating that is too. 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 


Although the Columbia supplement adorns 
them with the description “‘new ‘hot’ 
records,’ nothing could be further from hot 
music than Hiawatha’s Lullaby and My 
gipsy rhapsody by Joe Venuti and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (CB637). They are just 
dlightful music in rhythm, exquisitely 
played. Perhaps Columbia thought they 
were hot because the y have (thank goodness !) 
no vocal choruses. 

Imagination is a great thing and Columbia 
certainly hit on a stunt when they recorded 
the Homeric’s Dance Band actually on the 
line r’s d ck, playing Have you had a good day 
to-day ? (v) and I wish I had wings (v) (CB635). 
Not that there is anything extraordinary 
about the band, but such is psychology that 
the picture of all the joys of a pleasure cruise 
is sure to be conjured up every time the 
record is played—provided, of course, that 
the listencr has studi d the label and does 
not assume the band to be Paul Whiteman’s 
or the Salvation Army. 

Backed with a one-step, Peter, Peter (v), 
which is conspicuous for the nice balance and 
warm, rich tone of its last chorus, Carroll 
Gibbons’ Savoy Hotel Orpheans have quite 
a nice record of One tiny tear (v) (CB640). 
I pr-sume this is the tear one gets in the 
ey:s: not what little boys gt in their pants. 

I am by no means certain that / cover the 
waterfront, as play’d by Henry Hall’s B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra (v) (CB643), is not even 
more enjovable than the Lyman version. 
The arrang’r has treated this sweet melody 
id: ally, and the band plays bc ttcr than I have 
ever heard it, which remarks apply equally 
to the backing, In a little second-hand store 
(v). The records have style and a swing 
which the band has seldom previously got 
into its slow numbers. My respects, Henry, 
to you and the boys (but not for This lovely 
Rose (v) on CB633). 


DECCA (2s.) 


Never more happily than in The language 
of Love (v) (F3603) have Lew Stone and the 
Monseigneur Band captured that something 
that makes a record not only musical and 
rhythmical, but gives it atmosphere. It is 
the best thing this D-cca list has to offer, 

Roy Fox and His Band’s slow numbers are 
disappointing. 

The arrangement of J cover the waterfront 
(v) (F3617) is messy and taken too slowly. 
The backing, I raised my hat, is better, but 
nothing to write home about, whilst Love in 
the moonlight (v) (F3594) has (among other 
shortcomings) a couple of phrases about 
seven-eighths of an inch from the start which 
are shockingly out of tune. 

However, they redeem themselves with 
their peppy numbers, Somebody stole my 
gal (v) and That's what life is made of (v) 
(F3618). On the other hand, one can have 
too much of a good thing, and one gets it in 
the singing of The Cubs in Black-eyed Susan 
Brown (v) (¥3594). 


ee a 


H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


Ray Noble and His Orchestra’s best this 
month are mentioned among the Show and 
Film Tunes. Those left do not seem to be 
quite up to Ray’s usual standard. They 
include Jog Along (labelled fox-trot and 
played at 80 bars to the minute !), backed 
with the slow melody, Gipsy Fiddles (B6367), 
Peter, Peter (v) (labelled fox-trot, but actually 
a one-step) which, on B6372,.is coupled with 
another waltz, One tiny tear (v), and on 
B6370 You’re mine, you (v), which is the 
best of this lot, and a comedy version of 
Two buck Tim from Timbucktoo (v). 

The best from the Victor catalogue are 
Eddie Duchin and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) 
I cover the waterfront (v) and Leo Reisman 
and His Orchestra’s (Amer.) Happy as the 
day is long (v) (B6378), but neither is any- 
thing wonderful. Reisman should stick to 
slow, sweet numbers. When the band tries 
to be peppy it merely gets corny. 


—  - 


PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 
So Harry Roy and His Orchestra are to. 


succeed Ambrose at the May Fair! 

Well, wonders will never cease. Harry 
Roy’s is not a bad band in the right place, 
but I am not the only one with fears that its 
not too immaculate and at times boisterous 
music, to say nothing of the very hail-fellow- 
well-met personality of its Jack-in-the-box 
leader, may prove quite the last things to 
appeal to the aloof tastes of those who 
patronise this resort of London’s very 
superior-demeanoured élite. Still, whilst 
failing to understand and completely dis- 
agreeing with Sir Francis Towle’s choice, 
I wish Harry and the boys every success. If 
Harry refrains from playing his clarinet and 
singing, and realises he is no longer in 
non-stop variety, he may bring it off. More 
unlikely things have happened. 

Among the best of the band’s new records 
are its lively performances of what are now 
always treated as hot numbers, Twelfth 
Street Rag, which achieves the impossible 
by ending before it finishes (R1568), Some- 
body stole my gal (v) (R.1553) and Chinatown, 
My Chinatown and Limehouse Blues, which, 
coupled with a very fair version of the sk w 
melody, When it’s darkness on the Delta (v by 
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Harry Roy!!), are on 1554. These not only 
show an appreciation of style, but have a 
happy, devil-a-care spirit which puts me in 
a good mood whatever it might do the May 
Fairites. There are good ** commercial hot ” 
solos by various instruments (honours to the 
alto saxophone and trump<t) and pianos are 
featured inshockingly “* jazzy,”’ but sprightly 
duets. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 


Scott Wood and His Orchestra—the 
‘novelty ” combination (this time there is 
no brass, only strings, recds, rhythm and 
featured guitar)—are again the acme of 


simple tunefulness in Hiawatha’s Lullaby 
(v) and J can’t remember (v), a new Irving 
Berlin waltz, on MR962, and on MR981 
Spanish Eyes (v), Ray Noble’s Tango, and 
Letting in the sunshine (v). All the refrains 
are sung by Sam Browne. 


Blackpool readers may be interested to 
learn that the first records (recorded in The 
Tower) of Larry Brennan and the Winter 
Gardens Dance Band, with Reginald Dixon 
at the organ, are available. They seem to be 
an improvement on Bcrtini’s recordings 
issued under the old Zonophone label. 


Titles: The old spinning wheel (v) and the 
waltzes, In the valley of the moon (v), Having 
a good time, wish you were here (v) and The 
Sidewalk Waltz (v) (MR964 and 984). 





Show and Film Tunes 


ERE is the monthly list—now a 

regular feature of this section—of 

the latest dance band and instru- 

mental recordings of tunes from 

current and forthcoming stage and 
screen pro uctions. 

Unk ss otherwise stated the couplings are 
also show or film tunes, and are mentioned 
in this column und r their resp ctive titl s. 

An asterisk indicates first recordings to 
be released. Earlier dance band records of 
titles not so marked have been dealt with 
in previous issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


“© Adorable”’ 


*Adorable (Waltz) and *My first love to 
last—both by Leo Reisman and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) (v) (H.M.V. B6371—2s. 6d.). 

The light sentimental atmosphere the 
music seems to demand is found in both these 
tuneful and immaculately played perform- 
ances. 


* Bed-Time Story” 

Look what I've got and In the park in 
Paree—by Billy Cotton and His Band (v) 
(Regal-Zono. MR979—Is. 6d.). 

The former is one of the more rhythmical 
tunes from this film, and Billy Cotton 
attempts to give it a suitable swing. He is 
more successful, however, in the more 
straightforward melody. 


“* Falling for You” 


*Sweep and *You don’t understand—by 
Henry Hall and the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra 
(v) (Col. CB631—2s. 6d.). 

Sweep is one of those tunes which might be 
the finale to Act I of any musical comedy, 
and this record of it is the way any good 
theatre orch stra might be expected to 
play it. Whether or not you consider the 
remark complimentary is a matter of how 
you look at it. I have my own ideas. I 
much prefer the other side. It is not only 
musically good but has a much better 
rhythmic style. 


“* Forty-Second Street” 

You're getting to be a habit with me—by 
The Rhythm Maniaes (Amer.) (v) (Decca 
F3605—2s. ). 

It is surprising that we have not been 
given more records of this number, which 
is one of the best from a film conspicuous for 


its music. The only other ‘ dance ”’ record 
I remember is Billy Cotton’s on Regal- 
Zono. MR918. There is little to choose 
between it and this Decca, which is pleasant 
enough, even if the piano duct is a rather 
feeble business. 

Backing: J like mountain music by the 
same artistes. In its favour must be said 
that although the song is a hill-billy the band 
do not stress this aspect too much, 


“Give Me a Ring” 


*A couple of fools in love and *I only want 
one girl—by Ray Noble and His Orchestra (v) 
(H.M.V. B6366—2s. 6d.). 

Ray Noble’s records are so consistently 
good that it is almost a platitude to say that 
these are no exception to the rule. The 
orchestrations are full of those intriguing 
ideas which always make the tunes so much 
more interesting than they are in what 
one might call the nude, and which seem to 
flow from Ray’s mind as fluently as water 
from a tap. All tastes are likely to be 
pleased with both these first-class dance 
records, for Ray Noble has once again proved 
that when he records a number it is safe to 
assume that it will be the best version of it. 


“Gold Diggers of 1933” 


If Mr. Feldman expects to repeat the 
success he had with the excellent tunes from 
‘‘ Forty-Second Street’? he may be dis- 
appointed. Most of the music from ‘“ Gold 
Diggers of 1933” seems to be little if any 
better than the usual rather obvious film 
stuff, but as those who have seen the picture 
(I have not) say that in spite of this it will 
be one of the screen attractions of the year, 
you might anticipate at least some of what 
is coming to you by hearing the songs in 
advance. 


*Gold Diggers’ Song (We're in the money)— 
by Ted Lewis and His Band (Amer.) (v) 
(Col. CB639—2s. 6d.); Hal Kemp and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Decca F3766—2s.) ; 
and Leo Reisman’s Orchestra (Amer.) (v) 
(H.M.V. B6376—2s. 6d.). 

This song was originally called We’re in the 
money, but when the picture was finished 
some bright spark discovered there was not 
a number called after the film, so they stuck 
the name Gold Diggers’ Song in front. 

If vou can put up with Ted Lewis’ vocal 
refrain, which is more Yes, Sir-ee than ever, 
you will enjoy this. The band puts up a 
thoroughly good show with some neat hot 
playing by the trumpet towards the end. 


Hal Kemp’s record lacks the same exuber- 
ance, but is in even better dance style. 
The saxophone section does some very nice 
work after the vocal refrain. But the best of 
the three is, I think, the Reisman. 


*I’ve got to sing a torch song—by Rudy 
Vall e and His Connecticut Yankees (Amer.) 
(v) (Col. CB638—2s 6d.); Hal Kemp and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Decca F3765 
2s.) ; and Ray Noble’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6375—2s. 6d.). 

Rudy Vallée’s is the polished, musical 
performance one expects from this arch- 
crooner and his supporters, but the Decca, 
although another straight melody inter- 
pretation, is a more stylish version. 

Ray Noble’s record is, however, as usual, 
the best. His treatment is quite the most 
interesting and has the most danceable 
rhythm. 


* Pettin’ in the park—by Hal Kemp and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Decca F 3766—2s.) 
and Ray Noble’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. 
B6375—2s, 6d.) 

The Decca is a smart little arrangement 
played with considerable skill. Ncat and 
not gaudy, as they say. But again my 
choice goes to the Ray Noble for the most 
original and rhythmical arrangement. 





*Remember my forgotten man—by Hal 
Kemp and His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Decca 
F 3765—2s.). 

This Blues app“als to me least of all the 
tunes from this film, which is perhaps the 
chief reason why I am not enamound with 
the record, for it is difficult. to imagine what 
more could be done with the tune than 
Hal Kemp has done. The same neat but 
effective playing which is a feature of all 
his records this month is to be found in this 
disc, and the arrangement is satisfactory if 
not brilliant. 


Shadow Waltz—by Guy Lombardo’s Roya 
Canadians (Amer.) (v) (Bruns. 01553— 
2s. 6d.); Rudy Vallée’s Connecticut Yankees 
(Amer.) (v) (Col. CB638—2s. 6d.) ; and Ray 
Noble’s Orchestra (v) (H.M.V. B6376). 

This is the one numbcr from this picture 
which, to my mind, is really good. The 
Lombardo rvcord is notning but a dirge, 
and although Rudy Vallée’s is not the acme 
of excitement it is far the better. The Ray 
Noble is good and, although not up to his 
usual standard, perhaps the most d« sirable 
of the thre, But if you want to hcar this 
tune at its best, get the record of it by Bing 
Crosby with Jimmie Grier’s Orchestra ( Bruns. 
01557—2s. 6d.) backed with There’s a cabin 
in the pines by the same artistes. 


Medley (pianoforte solo) by Fred Elizalde 
(Parts I and II, Decca M440—2s. ). 

All five of the numbers mentioned above 
are on the two sides of this most attractive 
record, It is not suitable for dancing as 
strict tempo is not maintained, nor is it a 
record for those who want to whistle the 
meloaies as it plays. Elizalde, whose expl its 
in rhythmic music are well known, has 
recently been devoting his time to the study 
of classical composition as undcrstood hy the 
modern continental school, and its influence 
on his work is cl arly discernible. He gives us 
something which is not only tuncful and 
interesting, but which has a very original 
flavour and is perhaps as near to bk ing good 
music as anyone could produce from such 
slender material. 

Time may prove that it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that in Elizalde is to be found that 
for which many of us have long looked— 
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one who can employ the modern dance idiom 
for music of genuine classical merit. 

I strongly recommend this disc to all, 
but particularly to those who take any 
interest in the development of ‘ jazz” 
rhythm. 


* International House”? 

*My bluebird’s singing the blues—by Fred 
Elizalde (pianoforte solo) (Decca A3589—2s. ) 
(backed with I’ve got the world on a string by 
the same artist—see page 108), by Anson 
Weeks and His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Bruns. 
01552—2s. 6d.) and by the Rhythm Maniacs 
(Amer.) (v) (D ‘cca F3610—2s. 6d.). 

This is even poorer material for Elizalde 
than were the songs from ‘“‘ Gold Diggers of 
1933,” but he manages to make it a vehicle 
to show more than glimpses of his talent for 
devising most attractive transcriptions and 
playing them in a way that proves him to be 
a pianist of no mean ability. 

Whatever else may be said of Anson Weeks’ 
record, it at least shows that he has an 
orchestra a good deal better than many. 
Dancers will, however, prefer the Rhythm 
Maniacs’ version, 


*Thank Heaven for you—by Anson Weeks 
and His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Bruns. 01552 
—2s. 6d.) and the Rhythm Maniacs (Amer.) 
(v) (D cca F3610—2s.). 

As a tune, this goes a long way towards 
being compensation for My bluebird’s singing 
the blues, and both Anson Weeks and the 
Rhythm Maniacs have taken advantage of it 
to make all round thoroughly pleasing rm cords, 
There is little to choose between them. 


“A Night in Cairo” 


Love song of the Nile—by Wayne King and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Bruns. 01550— 
2s. 6d.) (backed with From me to you, by the 
same artists). 

This is, of course, the song with which 
Ramon Navarro (who stars in this modern 
Egyptian romance) does the same trick on the 
lady in the film as he did on all the other 
members of the charming sex who saw him 
at the London Palladium a couple of weeks 
ago. It is a melodious enough little tune, 
and requires a sentimental treatment, but 
hardly one as sugary as Wayne King gives it. 
What a shocking idea of rhythm this band 
has—real um-tsching. On the label it says 
Wayne King is responsible for the saxophone 
solo. I do not doubt that he is, but I 
cannot see that it is anything to make a song 
about—not with a vibrato like his. Still, 
apparently Americans like this sort of thing, 
for Wayne King’s band came third in that 
famous popularity contest in which Ellington, 
you may remember, was nowhere. 


* Pcg o? My Heart” 

*Sweetheart Darlin’—by Ben Selvin and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) (v) (Col. CB139— 
2s. 6d.) and Ted Fio Rito and His Orchestra 
(Amer.) (v) (Bruns. 01549—2s. 6d.) (backed 
with Stay out of my dreams by Guy Lombardo 
and His Orchestra). 

The Irish flavour of this haunting little 
melody is very refreshi Of course it is 
carri d out in these records, between which 
th: re is little to choose. Both are good. My 
prference gors to the Brunswick for the 
vocal refrain by an Irish tenor, whose every 
phrase breathes the spirit of this lovable, if 
troublcsome, member of our family. 

Epa@ar JAcKSoNn. 


How to solve the “ song-plugging”’ ramp 
A new angle for the B.B.C. 





MONG the many sensations pro- 
vided last month for dance music 
enthusiasts, not the least interesting 
was the announcement of the 
B.B.C.’s latest move in what has 

become known as the “ song-plugging ”’ war, 


It may be thought that this is hardly a 
subject to be dealt with here, but as it is 
likely to have en eff ct on the output of popu- 
lar song-and-d snce tunes, which may result in 
reducing the material available to dance 
bands for recording, I may be forgiven for 
mentioning it. 

The B.B.C.’s latest brain-wave is to con” 
tract the dance bands they wish to broadcast 
through the bands’ leaders (instead of as 
hitherto through the proprietors of the 
establishments at which the bands are 
engaged) and to pay the bands for their 
services. The B.B.C. say that by these 
means they can and will censor the pro- 
grammes, and thus prevent any tunes from 
being broadcast too often. 


I compliment the B.B.C. on their decision 
henceforth to pay for services they have 
previously been obtaining for nothing, and 
hope that at the same time they will take 
steps to ensure that the musicians get at least 
a fair share of the fe~s, and that advantage 
is not taken of the situation to reduce their 
regular salaries in consequence. 


But at the naiveté of the B B.C. in believing 
that their new procedure will go any further 
towards helping them in the prevention of 
song-plugging I can only laugh. 

If they still think that contro] by them of 
the programmes is the right way to tackle the 
problem, let me point out that they were in 
just as good a position to do this, had they 
wished to, under the old regime as they are 
under the new. The only difference would 
have been that they would have had to do it 
through the bands’ employers, instead of 
through the leaders. They need not have 
feared lack of co-operation on the part of the 
employers. These hotel and _ restaurant 
proprietors are far too alive to the publicity 
value of having their bands broadcast to 
risk losing it by failing to give the B.B.C. 
every support for which the Corporation 
might have asked. 


In fact, under the old system, the B.B.C. 
could have relied on 100 per cent. assistance 
from the dance band employers, but whether 
they can now remains to be seen. I know 
that if I were an employer I would feel that 
to allow anyone else to share in the control 
of my band would be likely to undermine its 
discipline, and I would probably refuse to 
agree. Thus it is quite likely that the B.B.C. 
may lose a valuable ally, if they do not go so 
far as to get certain bands withdrawn from 
the air, for there arrives a time when even 
publicity can become dear at the price. 


Another aspect is that bands are likely to 
find material which they have taken pains 
to work up vetoed at the eleventh hour by 
the B.B.C. control department. What will 
happen then? It takes time to work up new 
material, apart from the fact that it is 
disheartening to have work on which one has 
spent hours cut out. And who is to say 
which bands shall broadcast which tunes? 


Whoever it is, the allotment of the numbers 
is bound to result in considerable jealousy 
and heartburning, particularly where two or 
more bands have recorded a tune and only 
one is allowed to broadcast it at the valuable 
moment when the records are released. 


As a matter of fact I have yet to be con- 
vinced that so far as it has gone to date the 
whole song-plugging controversy is not @ 
storm in a tea-cup. So far its effect has not 
been so detrimental to the public as some 
would have us believe. 


No music publisher has been foolish enough 
to spend large sums of money trying to 
popularise tunes which were not likely to 
appeal to the public, any more than he has 
continued to spend money on getting numbers 
broadcast after the public has no longer 
wanted to hear them. On the other hand, 
I am quite prepared to concede that what is 
not at the moment worth the noise made 
about it may, unless something is done, soon 
become a real menace. 


Thanks to the recent shocking trade de- 
pression, and even more to the Radio, the 
publishers of “‘ popular ” music are all on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and there are indica- 
tions that unless something is done to help 
them many will be forced out of business, 
while those who manage to survive will 
have to curtail their activities, 


This will mean that fewer tunes will be 
published, and it will be then that the real 
trouble will start, for here one arrives at the 
whole source of the difficulty. 


Even to-day there are not enough good 
tunes to fill all the broadcast hours devoted 
to popular music, and it is this alone that 
has given grounds for the complaints of 
repetition. On the other hand, with the 
bottom knocked out of the sale of sheet music, 
which was their main source of revenue, 
even the number of tunes they put out is too 
many to enable the publishers to make any- 
thing but a loss on the year. 


I admit it is a tricky problem, but the 
B.B.C. could do a lot to help. At the mo- 
ment, however, their every action tends to 
prevent the music publishers from earning 
enough money even to keep themselves in 
business, let alone increase their output of 
tunes. 


By attempting to cope with the situation 
through the bands the B.B.C. have got 
hold of the wrong end of the stick. The 
people they want to deal with are the 
‘popular ’’ music publishers. Instead of 
only paying them jointly £80,000 a year 
(which does not go so far as one might think 
since it has to be split up among so many) and 
then looking upon them as parasites to be 
ignored, the Corporation should get into 
touch with these publishers at once, with a 
view to the most sympathetic co-operation, 
for the evil of song-plugging can be disp »lled 
only by the provision of so many good new 
tunes that it will be unnecessary and un- 
profitable for any of the parties concerned 
to rep°at, or endeavour to get repeated. too 
often tunes of which the public has tired. 

E. J. 
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Manchester Gramophone Society. An usually large audience 
greeted Mr. Moses Baritz on May 8th, when he gave a brilliant 
lecture-recital on ‘“‘ The Genius of Richard Tauber.’ With 
masterly analysis, humour, and rare musical knowledge, he 
gave a remarkable summary of Tauber, as musician, composer, 
conductor, and vocalist, such a combination being decidedly 
uncommon among artists of this or any other day. Parlophone 
records demonstrated splendidly the unique powers of Tauber, 
and many really beautiful ones were played. Bird Songs at 
Eventide was a fine example, orchestration and interpretation 
combining excellently. So also was the Pagliacci Prologue, 
sung with vocal beauty and dramatic lyric fervour. A new 
version of Because, by Tauber, gave added interest to the well- 
known song. The finest record played was Hoffmann’s Aria 
in Act 2 (R20089), in which Tauber’s art reached its zenith. 
Here was beauty of tone, superb phrasing, and breath control 
throughout this most difficult aria. Altogether it was a most 
successful evening. EK. F. Foster, President. 


Leeds Gramophone Society. A very instructive lecture- 
recital was given at the May meeting by Mr. Edward Pybus, 
L.R.A.M., entitled ‘‘ Schubert and Song.” 

He commenced with a survey of the life and work of the 
composer, and of his remarkable aptitude for songs. Schubert 
would turn into song many of the poems of Goethe, Mayrhofer, 
and other German poets. 

Mr. Pybus then played some of Schubert’s songs on the 
gramophone, sung in German, and everyone present was given 
a paper of the words with English translations, so that they 
could follow the songs and see how much better they are when 
sung in their native tongue. 

The items chosen were Wandering, The Linden Tree, The 
Wanderer and The Organ-grinder, sung by such fine artistes as 
Sir George Henschel, Elena Gerhardt, Alexander Kipnis, and 
Richard Tauber. 

A lecture of this nature shows the ability of the gramophone 
to educate in appreciation of the works of great composers. 

At the meeting of the Society held on July 5th, a lecture- 
recital was given by Mr. Herbert Bardgett, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., 
entitled “‘ An aid to intelligent listening.”’ 

He emphasised the importance of the gramophone in the 
appreciation of music, as it enables the listener to hear any 
piece over and over again until it is thoroughly understood. 

Starting from the discovery of harmony, Mr. Bardgett gave 
a wide survey of the great composers and their works, including 
a wonderful mass of information regarding music. 

Taking Elgar’s Enigma Variations, he told many interesting 
items regarding them, and before the records were played the 
members learned the theme and were then able to appreciate 


this fine work. 


The Sutton and District Music Circle has been formed to 
promote appreciation and discussion of musical matters with 
the aid of the gramophone, and Mr. Dewey, of Grove Road, 
Sutton, has kindly offered facilities for the use of members. 

The first meeting was held on April 26th, at Messrs. Dewey’s 
Studios, Sutton, and was fortunate to have Mr. Walter Legge 
of the Gramophone Co. as lecturer. He gave a recital of Hugo 
Wolf and Mcussorgsky, with most interesting data of the 
records and the composers’ lives. 


Particulars of the Circle can be had from the Hon. Sec.. 
Mr. W. H. Clark, of 10, Browning Avenue, Sutton, and new 
members are assured of a warm welcome. 


The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society. On Friday 
evening, June 9th, Mr. Dixon, Secretary, Mr. Brewitt, 
Chairman, and Mr. Purr, Press Representative, paid a visit 
to the North-West London Society. Mr. Brewitt took the 
first half of the evening with vocal and orchestral selections 
from Mozart, and Mr. Dixon followed with a programme of 
piano recordings by various composers. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Honours were shared with Mr. W. Bond, for the programme 
was given on his ‘‘Cascade II”’ with its 6ft. straight exterior 
horn; it was through hearing this instrument on March 10th 
at the Dulwich and Forest Hill Society that Mr. Ivory arranged 
for it to be demonstrated at the N.W. London headquarters, 
and it was interesting to watch their reaction to it. After 
Mr. Brewitt’s programme, and the magnificent way in which 
the ‘‘ Cascade’ handled it, their chairman was expressing a 
wish to test it with some Wagnerian recordings ! 

Mr. Dixon said he was aware he ran the risk of boring with 
an all-piano programme, but was later congratulated on his 
taste, for the ‘‘ Cascade ’’ made this hour a most pleasant one, 
and extracted all the records had on them of that difficult 
recording instrument, the piano, 

With a few minutes to spare Mr. Dixon wound up the evening 
with On with the Motley (Mostyn Thomas and orchestra, 
Columbia) and this set the seal on the evening’s entertainment, 
for it was verily a glorious cascade of sound, with the exquisite 
purity which only the perfect acoustical instrument can give. 

The N.W. London Society were most warm and sincere in 
their thanks to Messrs. Brewitt, Dixon, and Bond. 

Mr. Hann, our former secretary, visited us 6n June 16th 
and gave the Emperor Concerto of Beethoven ; the magnificent 
recording of this concerto by Artur Schnabel and the London 
Symphony Orchestra was very much appreciated. 

On June 27th, previous arrangements having fallen through, 
Mr. Dixon stepped into the breach with a very enjoyable 
variety programme, 

On Friday, July 14th, members spent a most enjoyable 
evening as the guests of Mr. Brewitt (chairman) and Mrs. 
Brewitt, at their house. The variety programme given was of 
a high order of merit in every respect, and Mr. Brewitt’s 
‘* Expert’ Junior rendered it with that beautiful sense of 
freedom and illusion of great volume which is characteristic of 
the exterior horn machine. 

To heighten the illusion of realism, several records were 
heard in darkness, but with recent piano recordings like Mozart's 
Fantaisie in C Minor (Kathleen Long, H.M.V.) and Haydn’s 
Sonata No. 1 in E flat (Horowitz, H.M.V.), it is no longer 
necessary to have to tell oneself ‘* This is a piano ’’—it is! 

Other notable records heard were of Gigli singing Two 
Neapolitan Airs by Curtis, Guy Weitz playing a Fantaisie on 
B.A.C.H. (Liszt) on the Westminster Cathedral organ, Traviata 
Preludes 1 and 3 (New York Phil. Orch., H.M.V.), etc., ete. 

This evening (not the first Mr. Brewitt has given on his 
‘* Expert ’’) will be long remembered by those members who 
were fortunate enough to be present. 

All meetings are held at headquarters, 38, Kirkdale, Syden- 
ham, where date of following meeting is always displayed ; 
visitors are always welcome. 

A. A. PURR. 


North London Gramophone Society. ‘The June meeting was 
the occasion of an unusual programme, and the demonstration, 
for the first time before this society, of a unique instrument, 
which is, however, fairly well known among the experts as the 
Cascade Gramophone. Mr. W. J. Bond, the proprietor of this 
instrument, personally operated it to the very great satisfaction 
of those present ; and all agreed as to the embodiment of the 
qualities therein which are essential to the character of a per- 
fect gramophone. One wonders at first at the peculiar setting 
of the large external amplifier, until observation shows that 
the sound is conveyed through the tone-arm along the horn in a 
straight line to the hearer. To do this necessitates a slight 
sacrifice of esthetics to acoustics in the position of the amplifier 
to the cabinet, but the tonal result is well worthit. The recorded 
sounds are reproduced with absolute fullness and fidelity. Of 
the programme, which was presented by Mr. Brewitt and 
Mr. F. T. Dixon (who paid us a special visit from The Dulwich 
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Gramophone Society),a few words are due in reference to the 
unusual character thereof. The first part, by Mr. Brewitt, 
consisted exclusively of the music of Mozart, while the second 
part was devoted solely to piano records, Mr. Dixon being, as 
he confessed, an enthusiast of that instrument; and each 
record was introduced by him with an interesting and informa- 
tive comment upon its qualities and salient features, with 
some historical and anecdotal particulars thrown in. Mr. Bond, 
Mr. Brewitt, and Mr. Dixon were the recipients of a whole- 
hearted measure of applause at the conclusion of the recital, and 
altogether a most pleasurable evening was experienced. 
WiLLiAM J. Rosins, Recording Secretary. 
126, Whidborne Buildings, King’s Cross, W.C.1. 


The North Middlesex Gramophone Circle, the latest Gramo- 
phone Society in North London, will give regular weekly 
recitals of new records at the Goat Hotel, Forty Hill, Enfield, 
where a good radiogram will be available. There will also be 
free car parking facilities for members and their guests. 

All classes of records, from classical, chamber and ‘“ hot ”’ 
music to popular entertainment, will come within the scope 
of the Circle’s programme. 

The Joint Honorary Presidency has been accepted by the 
London Editor and Mr. Roy Fox. Among the vice-presidents 
are Edgar Jackson, Lew Stone, Albert Sandler and Carroll 
Gibbons. The secretary is Mr. Leslie W. G. Wilson, to whose 
energies the Circle owes its existence. Mr. Wilson’s address 
is 47, Queen’s Avenue, Winchmore Hill, London, N.4, and all 
interested are cordially invited to communicate with him at 
once at that address. Special reduced entrance and member- 
ship fees of 2s. 6d. each are privileges to be enjoyed by all who 
enrol before the 19th of this month. 

Prominent personalities in the musical world will be invited 
to sponsor the recitals, and promises to do this have already 
been received from many well-known personages. 

THE GRAMOPHONE is appointed official organ of the Circle, 
and reports of its progress and announcements to members 
will appear regularly in these columns. 


The newly formed Rhythm Club gave its first recital of gramo- 
phone records at its headquarters, The Anita School of Dancing, 
Victory House, Swallow Street, London, W.1, on Monday 
evening, July 17th. 

The Club was only a few days old, and this was by way of 
being also its inaugural meeting, but no less than forty members 
were present. 

Mr. Edgar Jackson, who with Mr. P. Mathison Brooks is 
joint President, congratulated the gathering on its enthusiasm. 
He point d out that the success of such an undertaking must 
necessarily rest to a great extent on the labours of its supporters 
during its early days, and the ovation he received when he 
asked for earnest co-operation to make the venture the largest 
and most successful of its kind left no doubt concerning the 
intentions in this direction of all present. 

Mr. Howard Jacobs, who with his band has just returned 
to the Berkeley Hotel, was an unexpected visitor, and was 
warmly applauded when he promised the Club all the support 
he could give it. 

Although recitals of records are among its chief features, the 
activities of the Club will go further. Its objects are to bring 
together all interested in hot rhythm and generally promote the 
interests of this enlightening and entertaining form of music. 
Debates, lectures, the presentation of well-known artistes in 
person, etc., in the Society’s spacious and well-equipped 
club-room, where a fine grand piano as well as an excellent 
electrical reproducer are available, are projects to which the 
committee are already turning their attention. 

The institution owes its inception to Mr. E. A. Ballard, who 
by unanimous vote becomes its first secretary. He will be 
pleased to send fullest particulars to all enquirers, and to 
arrange for anyone considering membership to visit the Club 
during one of its recitals. Communications should be addressed 
to him at 60, Wakehurst Road, Wandsworth Common, S.W.11. 


POT-POURRI 


Toscanini is not going to Bayreuth this year : now there are 
two of us. (Leonard Liebling in The Musical Courier.) 


Everyone wonders why, with all his great love for Poland, 
Paderewski never goes there. Can it be he is peeved because 
the Poles do not retain him as their Premier? (The Musical 
Courier. ) 


And that is the true story of how “ The End of a Perfect 
Day ’’ came to be written. ... « A version of it which has 
become widely known and which I think is very interesting, 
but quite untrue, is as follows. I was with my husband on my 
honeymoon in Switzerland, and we had climbed to one of the 
highest peaks of the Alps at sunset. In my wild enthusiasm, 
I instinctively thr w my arms round my husband’s neck and 
pushed him over the cliff with the result that he was instantly 
killed. I thereupon rushed back to the hotel and immediately 
wrote ‘‘ This is the End of a Perfect Day.”’ The story has 
been told many, many times and in many, many ways, but the 
truth is a very simple story. The inspiration came to me as I 
was vie wing a wonderful sunset from the top of Mnt. Rubidoux 
in California. (From The Road of Melody, by Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, composer of The End of a Perfect Day.) 


Has music ceased to be a revelation of beauty, a com- 
municator of the reality that is beyond words? If we are 
honest with ourselves we must frankly admit that many 
modernistic compositions are nothing more than an egotistical 
display of technical virtuosity and the curse of cleverness: a 
resounding brassiness, a metallic explosiveness that stuns and 
shocks but never charms, uplifts, or soars: a combination 
of percussiveness with melodic sterility, the werk of ego- 
worshippers without a message. These _ strident-voiecd 
makers of ‘‘ cross-tone puzzles,’ as W. J. Hend+rson wittily 
calls them, have lost touch with life, are out of step with 
humanity, have forgotten the fundamental simplicity and 
humanness that characterise all great art. (Williams Arms 
Fisher in Musical America.) 


In the technique of his composition, Obukhoff does not rely 
solely on harmonies of the twelve notes, but resorts to sounds 
previously unemployed in musical art—whistling, sneezing, 
hissing, weeping, and the extraction of tones from the piano 
by the fist. (Modern Russian Composers, by Leonid 
Sabaneyeft. ) 


The one thing to aim at is to be different ; for example, 
if you are writing a song dealing with a kiss, you would be wise 
not to be commonplace and say, * 1 want to kiss you, dear, 
or something of that sort. Give the idea a new angle and 
say, ‘‘ My heart wants to kiss you.” . . . Also, you may be 
given an inspiration from some classical theme, but because of 
that do not dismiss the idea as being out of reach. Provided 
the classical theme is out of copyright, you can go right ahead. 
(From How to Write a Successful Song, by Horatio Nicholls.) 


We feel with Sibelius as with Berlioz that everything is done 
off his own bat : we cannot account for his coming in terms of 
anything that preceded him, and we may be tolerably certain 
with him, as with Berlioz, that he will leave no posterity. It 
stands to reason that a mind so purely individual is, for some 
people, a little difficult of approach. (Ernest Newman, on 


Sibelius. ) 


Those who claim he (Wagner) had no influence on Brahms fail 
to understand that had it not been for the magnificent orchestra 
created by Wagner for his music dramas, there might have 
been no Brahms symphonies. (O. Hatch Hawley, The Musical 


Courier. ) 
RiIcHARD HOLT. 
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ELENA GERHARDT 


by ROBERT W. F. POTTER 


oo ELENA GERHARDT (mezzo-soprano) has 
built up, as a result of her recitals and gramophone 
rccordings in the course of three decades, a reputation which 
places her in the forefront of Lieder singers. Although she 
appeared in opera several times, she early came to realise that 
her true métier lay in the realm of the Licd, and focussed her 
encrgices on this, the highest branch of the vocal art. Her 
fusing of the philosophical and the emotional content in her 
interpretation of some of the greatest short poems by German 
writcrs, worthily set to music by Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Strauss and Wolf, shows true balance. Her technique, 
incidentally, ranks an easy first among the hundreds of 
vocalists I have heard in the concert-hall, and is allicd with an 
uncommon, natural beauty of tone. Her skill in sustained 
passages, artistic phrasing, and clear articulation even of 
awkward and rapidly-sung combinations of words, is out- 
standing, and has helped to raise her art to a high level. Her 
singing is never tearful; the varying moods are caught with- 
out resort to such meretricious artifices. Even the occasional 
tremolo (formerly noticeable on some powerful, impassioned 
headnote) which militate d against her unconditional acceptance 
by Licder lovers has been overcome, and this is clearly per- 
ceptible in the H.M.V. records issued since 1927. Madame 
Gerhardt’s charm of personality and grace of manncr have 
contributed to her deserved success, which has been as great in 
the United States as here and on the Continent. By recitals 
devoted to groups of Lieder by each of the greatest song- 
writers, she has shared with Julia Culp the task of popularising 
the best songs of Brahms, Strauss and Wolf. 

All the records are sung in German to pianoforte accompani- 
ments. 

Her earliest H.M.V. records were issued in England in 1907, 
and include An die Musik (Schubert), Der Schmied (Brahms), 
Wie sollten wir geheim (Richard Strauss), Neue Liebe (Rubin- 
stein), Ich hab’ ein kleines Lied erdacht (Bungert), and four 
Hugo Wclf songs, viz., Der Freund, Heimweh, Verborgenheitt, 
and the seldom-heard Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben 
sehen? All of them have accompaniments by the late Arthur 
Nikisch, the eminent conductor, who recognised the singer’s 
excc ptional talent whilst in her ‘teens by presiding at the piano 
at her first Lieder recital. These records have been obsolcte 
for many years. I particularly like her charming rend ring of 
Bungcrt’s melodious little song. Her voice was then lighter 
than it is to-day, but her records of Die Forelle and Wohin ? 
resemble it in quality. : 

Her first Vocalion records, issued in 1923, were accompanied 
in brilliant style by Ivor Newton, but the recording was im- 
perfict. Der Nussbaum (Schumann) is delightfully screne, 
though the underlying melody gently undulates to suggest 
the swaying branches of the chestnut tree. In Der Erlkénig 
(Schubert), Ivor Newton’s playing is a tour de force, and the 
rhythm and spirit are absolutely compelling. The reading of 
the ballad is dramatic, but with little differentiation between 
the characters, though in this respect no record has been 
entirely successful. Feldeinsamkeit sounds less restful than 
the H.M.V. record of this song, and the registers are not so 
well blended. Richard Strauss’s Stdndchen (so beautiful that 
women singers have almost entirely appropriated it!) is a 
gem, except for the tremolo in the thrilling climax. The 
sparkling accompaniment is played throughout with rare 
skill. In Der Tod und das Madchen (Schubert), the sombre 
chords form a complement to the agitated imploring of the 
ill-fatcd maiden and Death’s measured, merciless tones in 
reply. In Im Kahne (one of Grieg’s best-known songs), the 
melodic chords denoting the canoe paddle’s dipping lend rich 
colour to the vocal theme. 


A further batch of records was issued by Vocalion in 1924, 
with accompaniments by Harold Craxton. In these thre is 
greater clarity in the reproduction of piano tone. Thre is a 
lack of vocal control, howevir, in An die Musik (in which 
Schubert pays tribute with rapt awe to his holy Art), but in 
the same composcr’s Der Musensohn the collaboration of sing: r 
and pianist is perf-ct—the spontancous. joy of the port who 
pipes and sings his mclodies up hill and down dale. The two 
Brahms songs afford a contrast. The Sapphische Ode gains 
by being taken leisurely : the purity and st-adiness of tne is 
admirable, and the turn in the final phrase as b autifully 
executed as the corresponding one in Feldeinsamkeit. The 
Vergebliches Sténdchen—quite unblushing in its saucy accom- 
paniment—is also obviously of folksong origin and thoroughly 
enjoyable. Richard Strauss’s Morgen, the second of his songs 
in popularity, is pervaded by an air of sweet sadnes: it is 
exquisit' ly sung and played. Cdcilie, anoth r song from the 
same opus, is, however, more in accord with modern tendencies: 
it is expansive in style, and has richly } w: lled harmonies, 
particularly in the second verse. 

Three acoustically-recorded dises by H.M.V. were issued 
during the next two years, the Schubert in 1925, and the 
Brahms and Wolf in 1926. In each case the accompanist is 
not named. In Das Lied im Griinen, all is gladness; the 
bluebells, the lark and swallow heralding the dawn of spring. 
Wohin? is irrepressibly care-fre, but the singer treats the 
opening phrases in tripping, staccato fashion inst-ad of 
employing a limpid, flowing style. This has been rem died in 
the record issued in 1931. In the record (DB848) of the 
Brahms songs, Von ewiger Liebe and Immer leiser wird mein 
Schlummer, the piano sounds twangy in comparison with that 
in the dise (DB1021) which has replaced it. A mor> passionate 
treatment of the former song may be accountable for the 
tremolo which slightly disfigur's this rend ring. In Wolf’s 
Verborgenheit—since re-recorded—the voice is clear, and 
lighthearted rather than heavy-ladn, but h: re again the high 
notes result in a tremolo. Auf dem griinen Balkon (Wolf) is a 
lovely little serenade, but ecrtain phrases are over-emphasised. 

The first electrical recording of Gc rhardt’s voice was issued 
in July 1926, the songs being Auf dem Wasser zu singen and 
Gretchen am Spinnrade (both by Schub: rt), with Paula H+ gner 
playing the accompaniments. The formcr (a riv'r-song) is @ 
glittcring show-piece for piano, with the vocal part of secondary 
importance. The singer displays good t- chnique in the slurr d 
notes though the song is taken quickly, but a tremolo mars the 
top notes, as also in the passionate climaxes of Gretchen. In 
the latter, the piano’s allusion to the whirr of the spinning- 
wheel is fascinating. 

There is a noticeable improvement in the record (H.M.V.) 
of Schubert’s Die Forelle and Brahms’ Vor dem Fenster, which 
appeared in March 1927. Paula Hr gner plays the bubbling 
figures in Die Forelle in rapid bursts rather than with rhythmic 
flow. The vocal climax is unusually dramatic when the waters 
are muddied and the unfortunate trout outwitt: d and landed. 
The voice in Vor dem Fenster graphically d: picts the ardour of 
the youth in his daring moonlight escapade. The dise con- 
taining Max Reg: r’s Marie Wiegenlied and Brahms’ Gevzst- 
liches Wiegenlied, issued in Novemb: r 1927, marks the greatest 
advance in the recording of Gerhardt’s voice. From this point 
onwards her records (H.M.V.) are a sheer delight. Further- 
more, in this and in most of her later records, she has the 
inestimable assistance of Coenraad van Bos, who, since his 
tours with Dr. Ludwig Wiillner in 1908-10, has been recognised 
as the most skilful Lieder accompanist of the present ecntury. 
Into both cradle songs is woven the melody of the old Gcrman 
sacred lullaby, Joseph, lieber Joseph mein. The Regcr version 
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has an exquisite refrain, The Brahms is made poignant by 
its excellently played viola obbligato, in which there is a pro- 
phetic ref rence to the Child’s Passion, 

1928 saw the issue of a new dise containing Brahms’ Von 
ewiger Liebe and Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer, and also 
the album commemorating the Schubert Cent'nary. In Von 
ewiger Liebe, a song of two lovers and their avowal of enduring 
love, the improved recording results in greater smoothness. 
The dreamy opening phrascs and the steady tone of Grrhardt’s 
voice in Immer leiser reveal in the simplest way the dving 
maiden’s depth of affection. The following cight songs from 
Die Winterreise are, strictly speaking, the province of the male 
voice, but in all of them Grcrhardt’s voice is beautiful and 
completely under control. S idom has Gute Nacht been so 
tenderly sung : its sadness is almost radiant. Der Lindenbaum, 
the most popular of the Winter Journey cycle, is reminisecnt 
and dreamy, a mood which neither the wind nor winter can 
entirely dispel. Wasserflut is taken leisurrly and is well 
sustained. SF rihlingstraum contrasts a dream of the long- 
hoped-for spring and the gnawing despair of the seemingly 
never-ending winter, In Die Post the voice has to depict the 
psychological changes of mood of the jilted lover, whilst the 
piano frisks along in merry style, thudding here, held in cheek 
there—picturing the exhilaration of the stage-coach journcy 
and the reining-in of the post-horses, the tune suggesting the 
postilion’s horn-calls. The flapping of the crow’s wings in the 
piano part of Dir Krahe conveys the depression which preys on 
the mind of the lonely journeyer. In Gerhardt’s record of 
Der Wegweiser I miss the measured tones and the awful 
inevitableness in Kipnis’s rendering. Similarly in Der Leier- 
mann, although we cannot but admire the richness of voice, 
she cannot fill us with a sense of the bittcr plight of the organ- 
grinder. For that we must listen to the vet-ran Sir George 
Henschel’s Columbia record, which is indescribably sad, but 
soothing in its heroic fortitude. Wwunderlicher Alter, in truth! 


The remaining four discs in the Schubert album comprise 
ten miscellaneous songs, all without flaw and of et rnal 
freshness. Das Fischermddchen is charmingly simple when 
compared with its more sevcre and less melodious Hine 
companions in the Schwanengesang. The delicat ly-fragrant 
Geheimes suggests coyness in its short, halting measures—-the 
lovers’ secret has not been guessed. In Fischerweise, accom- 
panist and singer have a never-flagging rhythm, and reach a 
high pitch of excitement. The clearness of the day, the sea, 
and the fisherman’s outlook, are mirrored in the music. In 
Abschied (from the Schwanengesang) the lover bids farewell to 
familiar haunts, his steed’s hoofs resounding as it maintains a 
brisk walking pace. (The words are missing from my eopy of 
the translations which accompany the album.) Im Friihling 
is of outstanding loveliness even among Schubert songs, the 
setting for piano being comparable to the rainbow tints of 
glistening dewdrops. What more gentle bel canto melody is 
there than the caressing Schlummerlied (known alt: rnative ly 
as Schlaflied) in which Nature lulls the peasant-boy to repose? 
There is supcrlative control here. I miss the true poetic import 
in the new recording of Der Musensohn. That ever-r current 
and deadening bass note in the piano may be partly responsible, 
There is a lighter touch and a more glorious freedom in the old 
Vocalion record. A dainty flower of delicate proportions is 
Das Rosenband, but its life is all too fiecting. The solemn 
Intanei for All Souls calls for perf ct breath-control and a rare 
sostenuto tone. Elena Gcrhardt is admirable in both thrse 
essentials. Marjorie Hayward (violinist) is very commendable 
in the obbligato which doubles the piano’s melody between the 
two verses and in the closing refrain. The Romance from 
Rosamunde (Der Vollmond strahlt auf Bergeshéh’n) is a tragic 
song in calm mood, but of ethcreal beauty. 


Two Gerhardt songs not in the British catalogue appear on 
Electrola (German H.M.V.). In the first, Liebesbotschaft 
(from the Schwanengesang)—coupled with Litanei—the brook- 
let’s purling sounds are so dr ftly played that one may ov: rlook 
the incessant ripple of demisemiquavers all through this 
lovely song. The second disc contains Brahms’ Jn stiller 


Nacht (No, 42 of the Forty-nine German Folk-songs). On the 
reverse side is Vordem Fenster. 

In H.M.V.’s Connoisseur Catalogue not the least attractive 
of the Brahms group of ten songs is Auf dem Kirchhofe, where 
the heavily ace nt d arp ggios depict the drenching rain on the 
tombstons. Voice and piano combine to form an allegory 
of death and life. Vergeblichea Standchen, the live ly serenade 
of the over-ardent vouth to the disdainful maiden, is even more 
satisfactory than the old Vocalion version. The young bride’s 
half-quizzing, half-anxious conversation with the swallow, in 
Das Méddchen spricht, is gracefifty phrased. In these last 
three records, Harold Craxton aeeompanics, whereas Cocnraad 
van Bos plays in the remaindr of this serics. Four of Brahms’ 
sttings of German Folk-songs cconomically fill one disc: 
Wie komm’ ich denn zur Tiir herein is, in plan, akin to the 
Vergebliches Stdindchen, The maiden’s part is indicated bv the 
piano’s high r range, the vouth’s by the bass. Mein Madel 
hat einen Rosenmund is aptly @ scribed by Fuller-Maitland as 
** deliciously mischievous.”’ Feinsliebchen, du so!lst mir nicht 
barfuss qeh’n is another delightful strophic folk-song with a 
beantifully harmonissd piano part. In Erlaube mir, Feins- 
liebchen, the mood is more serious, poetically and musically. 
The voee] line in Feldeinsamkeit is remarkable, and suggests 
the infinite neace and drowsiness of the port in the quiet of 
summer fields, The melodic line is also well s ‘stained in 
Nachtiaall, but the poem is introspeetive though its expression 
is beautiful. In the Standchen (Der Mond steht iiher dem Berge) 
there is a plucked eff ect in the svncopatd accompaniment : 
the svmphonv for piano between the second and third verses 
opens out like a wondrous vista unfold'd to the gaze. 
Grrhardt’s flexible voier in Schubert’s Wohin? warbles lightly 
the familiar tune, the stream’s murmuring continuing uninter- 
rupted throughout in the piano. The new recording of 
Verborqenheit (Wolf) is an improvement on the older one, and 
the voier full r. The piano’s opening bars in Siuleikas zwester 
Gesana (Schubert) are strikingly like those in Tdaduschung (No. 
19 of Die Winterreise), and the pianist must be a virtuoso to 
cope with this difficult song. The voice is as free as a bird’s 
in its production, In Schumann’s Zum Schluss the gentle 
largo measures move along like a hymn, and the phrasing 1s 
very smooth, The only song that oceurs to me which can 
compare with Friihlingsnacht for sheer life is Wolf’s Er ist 8, 
both on the theme of Spring. 

Tt was verv fitting that Madame Gerhardt, one of the greatest 
expon nts of the singing of Wolf’s Lieder, should have been the 
one chosen to sing the first set of records issued by the Hugo 
Wolf Society. 


* * * 
All in a Day’s Work 


I had oeeasion to hear an Itelian audience express its indigna- 
tion. It wasreallv dreadful. Tamagno came br fore the curtain 
(after the performance of a new opera) with the prima donna 
and a very handsome man in evening dress, whom I at once 
guess;d to be the composer of the work. The audience, 
however, refused to und«rstand who he was, and there were 
loud enquiries, “Who is that?” Some said it was tho regisseur, 
others that it was Tamagno’s secretary, others agein asserted 
it was the director of a cheese factory, a fricnd of Tamagno’s. 
At Iength, someone cried, “It’s the composer.”’ The entire 
audienee then shouted for Tamagno alone. There was a 
tremendous uproar when it appeared that Tamagno had not 
understood the call was for him alone, as he appeared’ again 
with the eomposrr. Such a temprst broke out as I had never 
heard before, and even staid, respectable people in the stalls 
and boxes sermed to have gone mad; everyone screamed, 
whistled, and howled. The goings-on were indescribable. 
People began to tease the prima donna, when the next act 
commenerd, chiming in as she sang and imitating her, 
m wing, barking, or singing similar arias from well-known 
oprras, and the opera was treated as non-existent. (From 
Pages from My Life, Feodor Chaliapine.) i a 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


NUMBER of enquiries which I have received for exact 

information about the history of Fonotipia records have 
brought it forcibly home to me that our knowledge of this 
highly intercrsting and important series is distinctly sketchy 
especially after the first seven years of its existence. Let us 
therefore review what little we know, in the hope that some of 
our knowledgeable friends will come to our assistance. 





The probable date at which the Fonotipia Company started 
operations in Milan is 1904, and their catalogue, as issued in 
this country, was an impressive one, consisting almost entirely 
of operatic artists of first-class merit, and headed by Bonci, who 
was a Covent Garden star of the first magnitude. The 
principal sopranos were Barrientos, Regina Pacini, and 
Pinkert, all of whom had appeared with conspicuous success 
at Covent Garden, after having made reputations for them- 
selves in America. There was also Ackté, the creator in 
London of “Salomé,’” who was also highly successful as 
“Senta” and “ Elsa’’: Litvinne, of the Paris Opéra, and of 
international fame: Cavalieri, whose personal beauty added 
to her sucecsses as ‘* Tosca,”’ ‘* Thais,”’ and ‘‘ Manon ’’; Russ, 
another Covent Garden prima donna who exerlled as Verdi’s 
heroines; and Destinn. To Londoners Destinn’s name is 
certainly the most significant of this distinguished galaxy. 
Her original Fonotipia records were converted at an early 
stage into Odeon, copicrs of which sometimes turn up, though 
the originals never. Records by Jean de Reszké were listed 
but never issued—I have forgotten the titles, but Le Rossignol 
was among them. Maurel’s records, for some unaccountable 
reason, were not then appreciated ; but of Van Dyck’s, the only 
example that I have heard was a dismal affair. §tracciari, 
who was very prominently successful in the autumn season of 
1904: de Lucia, de Luca, Garbin, Sammarco, Vignas, Zenatello, 
then a very young man, who had made a sensational debut in 
that same autumn, and some others. All had piano accom- 
paniments. There were also records by Kubelik and Victorien 
Sardou. 


The difficulty felt by austere collectors with regard to these 
records is that nobody seems to have kept track of them, or to 
be able to say with any certainty when they were withdrawn, 
or if re-recorded. To add to the confusion, the catalogue 
numbers did not appear on the records, nor the record numbers 
in the catalogue! I believe that some of the original recordings 
survived until quite recent years, and perhaps survive still, 
but the tell-tale signs by which we can date ancient H.M.V. 
discs are not apparent in Fonotipias. We do not even seem to 
know when orchestral accompaniments were introduced— 
possibly about 1809—and certainly not the much later date 
when a number of the original titles were re-recorded by the 
originel artists, such as Giuseppe Pacini, Zenatello, EBonci, 
de Lucia, and Vignas—but with the orchestra. It is a curious 
circumstance that during the last few months several lots of 
these re-recorded Fonotipias, apparently in unplayed condi- 
tion, have been reported from various places, mostly, however, 
with the words ‘‘ Made in Germany ” applied with a rubber 
stamp. There was nothing new about this except the fact of 
the announcement, which seems to suggest something to do 
with the Board of Trade, and of recent origin. 


Fonotipias were first brought to our notice at the latter end 
of 1904—I think I am right—by means of a specially pressed 
“sample” which was offered by advertisement at a much 
reduced price. This record was of Bonci’s La donna é mobile, 
and Drdla’s Souvenir played by Kubelik. The last named was 
to have an enormous vogue, and Bonci’s La donna was a tour 


CORNER 


de force which I will back against any other rendering that has 
come tous. Caruso’s 1904 record, excellent though it was, did 
not ‘‘bring it off’? in the same way as his stage performance, 
which was one of a life’s experiences. 


Bonci’s records covered most of the ground of a lyric tenor, 
and a year or two later included superb renderings of Salve 
dimora from Faust, and Rudolpho’s song from La Boheme. 
But of particular artistic interest were the numerous duets and 
trios from operas known only by name in this country, and 
bringing with them quite an exotic atmosphere ; while the 
well-known works were performed by such eminent singers that 
the rather thin piano accompaniments did not seem to matter 
in the least. The quartet from Act 3 of La Boh*me, for 
example, given by Stehle, Camporelli, Garbin, and Sammarco, 
on a 13}-inch record, can give points to the Caruso-Farrar 
combination, and many, many points to the present-day notion 
of dealing with this sort of music. Again, the quartet from 
Rigoletto, with Bonci and Pinkert, though made not later than 
1904, is altogether better than subsequent pre-electric record- 
ings, which generally suffered from lack cf balance. 

Other examples of these huge discs were the Dedication 
Scene from Aida, with chorus and—piano! finely sung by 
Garbin and Luppi; Solenne in quest’ ora by Garbin and 
Sammarco, and Dalla sua pace, Don Giovanni, by Bonci. 


De Lucia’s contributions to the orginal catalogue were 
confined to Neapolitan songs, on which he appears to have 
wasted a good deal of his great talent. 


The failure of Destinn’s records in their Fonotipia form may 
have been due to their strong German flavour, in what was 
essentially an Italian atmosphere: even the Ritorno vincitor from 
Aida was sung in that language. Moreover, there was some- 
thing about her consonants in that series which I still find a 
little difficult to assimilate, and which I cannot reconcile with 
her stage performances. I heard Destinn in all sorts of parts, 
from her debut in 1904 until 1919, and although I could at 
times detect something of this peculiarity, it was not 
characteristic of her. Her later recordings (I hope everybody 
has got the H.M.V. duet with Caruso !) are generally better in 
this respect. But we are too much in the dark about the dates 
of issues and withdrawals of Fonotipia records, and I hope that 
any collector who can help will not neglect to do so. I have 
in mind a certain gentleman in Cuba, who I believe knows a 
great deal, and has been good enough to say that he reads 
“C.C.” ; so we may live in hope! 


+ + *F 


HE following letter from F.F.W. (Exmouth) raises one of 

those difficult questions which lie on the borderline between 
personal taste and ascertained fact; but if 1 am right in 
claiming that there are certain absolute standards in art, I 
may be forgiven for indulging in a little discussion. Anyway, 
here is the letter : 


‘Dear Srr,—I was very surprised to read Mr. P. G. Hurst’s 
remarks (in ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ’’) about the late Clarence 
Whitehill, in which he says: ‘‘ I do not remember hearing 
anything of his that did not sound commonplace*, which he 
certainly was not. He was a versatile singer, but not to be 
compared with the ‘ great ones ’.”’ 

My own recollection of Whitehill, although I only heard 
him as recently as 1922, is of a very impressive performance 
as Wotan in “‘ Das Rheingold,” and he was at that time 
referred to in (I think) the Daily Telegraph as, jointly with 
* Detached from its context, the meaning here is not clear: it was 

the records I found commonplace, not the singer.—P. G. H. 
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Van Rooy, the finest Wotan and Gunther. In subsequent 
contributions by the same paper’s New York correspondent 
when reporting the doings of the Metropolitan Opera he 
was referred to as ‘‘the incomparable Whitehill,” the 
reference being to his peerless singing and acting as Sachs in 
** Die Meistersinger,”’ and it was, I believe, the late Robin 
Legge who commented (again in the Daily Telegraph) on 
the curious fact that the greatest interpreters of Sachs were 
not Germans: as far as | remember he instanced.a few, of 
whom I well remember that he considered Whitehill certainly 
the best. 

As far as his records are concerned, I agree that the 
recording varied considerably, and did in many cases far 
less than justice to the singer, but some of them were superb, 
especially two or three which must have been recorded 
somewhere between 1914 and 1919. These latter are : 


1. Wotan’s Farewell, Part II (‘‘ Der Augen, leuchtendes 
Paar ’’). 

2. The Entry of the Gods (from ‘‘ Rheingold ’’). 

3. Wohl wiisst ich hier Sie im Gebet zu finden (from 
** Tannhauser ’’). 

I never want to hear finer singing than on the first and 
third of these records—the quality, controlled power, 
smoothness, and intelligence are, I think, unsurpas:able. 
The voice is very like Schorr’s, but far steadier and more 
even in every way. 

If Mr. Hurst can listen to his record of Mein Vater, from 
** Parsifal,”’ and still consider that commonplace, then I must 
confess that I despair of him! It is one of my regrets that 
I did not get that record, as it is now “ out of print,’ and so 
far I have failed to secure a second-hand copy. This 
particular record was held up as a supreme example of 
singing by either Ernest Newman or Robin Legge—I am not 
sure which. It was about the last of his that was issued 
in England, and came out somewhere about 1924, I think. 

It would be interesting to have other people’s views, 
especially Mr. Newman’s, if he can be persuaded to give 
them, because he undoubtedly has a very clear recollection 
of the great Wagnerian season of 1913, at Covent Garden, 
in which Whitehill sang the parts of Wotan, Gunther, and 
Sachs.” 


To begin with a parenthesis, I feel a little shaky as to 
whether either Whitehill or Van Rooy ever sang the wretched 
réle of ** Gunther ”’ in London : and I suppose that the reference 
in the concluding sentence is to Sir Thomas Beecham’s season 
in February 1913, in which Salomé and Electra were also given, 
but none of my programmes shows Whitehill’s name. Was 
The Ring given in this season? I cannot remember, but it 
was done in the summer of the same year, and again I can find 
no reference to Whitehill. My own experience of the singer 
was some long while earlier: I heard him first in 1905 as 
‘St. Bris”’; and afterwards as ‘‘ Wolfram”’ in 1907, and as 
‘** Kurvenal,”’ “ Pizarro,” and ‘* John the Baptist ’’ in 1910. 
So I did not hear either his ‘* Wotan ”’ or his ‘‘ Sachs,’ but my 
general recollection of him is that he was competent ; and that 
if I wished to criticise him adversely, I should describe him as 
stiff, and lacking in animation—particularly as ‘‘ Kurvenal,”’ 
in which he was a keen disappointment to me, with vivid 
memories of Van Rooy still present in my mind. Technically, 
no doubt, he was a good singer, but he was far from thrilling ; 
he could not give us those sensations of incandescence, or 
fizz, or shivers down the back which come only from the 
Olympian heights of inspiration or of God-given gift. The 
description ‘‘the incomparable Whitehill’? seems to me 
uncommonly like a contradiction in terms, and an actual 
injustice to a singer who would never have claimed it for 
himself: likewise, to rate him as the finest of ‘‘ Sachs ’’ and as 
the superior of Schorr is surely to weaken the case by over- 
statement. 

I would agree that the expression ‘‘commonplace ”’ was not 
a happy choice, used, as it was, in a purely relative sense. A 
singer could be above the commonplace and still not be 


endowed with the power of lifting the performance, as it were, 
off the earth, and carrying the listener up into those regions 
whence only the fall of the curtain returns him with a bump. 
I have heard some of the records quoted by F.F.W., but not 
all. That Whitehill gave a good account of Wotan’s Farewell 
is not surprising, but I can see nothing “‘ incomparable ”’ about 
it. I cannot speak of the record of Mein Vater, but in any 
case my views on Parsifal would disqualify me from expressing 
an unbiased opinion of it! 

I agree that my opinion of Whitehill’s singing was not shared 
by the critics of the period, and to that extent I am out of 
countenance ; but I have a feeling that these gentlemen may 
have been perhaps unnecessarily kind to anybody who could 
give a respectable account of the big Wagnerian baritone 
réles—they were seldom so polite to tenors !—but if, as F.F.W. 
suggests, Mr. Newman’s views could be obtained, they would 
add dignity to our discussion. 

However, the real point at issue is that whereas I contend 
that Van Rooy stood alone in Jove-like majesty, F.F.W. 
wishes to place Whitehill beside him. The correct method 
for collectors who are disputants in matters of this kind would 
naturally be an appeal to the records, but unfortunately in this 
special case such an appeal would be difficult, as the records of 
Whitehill could be called as evidence for both sides ; and the 
only records of Van Rooy, apart perhaps from some early 
Columbias which I have not heard, which give an adequate 
impression of his virility and power were the 1£02 10in. issue, 
which are among our greatest rarities. The 12in. issue of 
1909 were only pale ghosts, and belong, as I have suggested 
before, to the period when the technicians were in control. 
I have three of the original Van Rooy dises, which, though 
somewhat crude, could be relied upon to settle any question 
of priority in Wagnerian singing ; and one day—who knows ?— 
they may be called upon for the purpose. 

I wonder whether my correspondent ever heard David 
Bispham: I did not ; but I have been assured that his *‘ Sachs ”’ 
was really first-class. His lieder records are impressive— 
more so than his British ballads, which he did not always seem 
to understand. I mention this artist because I have a curious 
feeling that F.F.W.’s letter ought to have been all about 
Bispham, and not about Whitehill at all! 


+ + * 


NTICKLERS for exactitude in mattcrs of dates will be 
interested to know that I was wrong in giving 1{00 as the 
date of the first 10in. dises—they were, in fact, issued in 
December 1£01. Other little discrepancies in my dates of 
certain records may very likely be accounted for by the fact 
that they were recorded at the end of one year and issued at 
the beginning of the next—as, for instance, in the case of 
Patti. Tamagno is more perple xing, since the No. 2 (Historical) 
catalogue dates the whole issue 103, although only one 12in. 
recording appears in the 1£04 catalogue. The other four may 
have been held back, of course. Another difficulty has been 
the correct date of Caruso’s Mattinata—a Milan recording of 
1£03, which was omitted from the 1£03 English catalogue in 
which the other recordings of that year are given, and has 
both catalogue and matrix numbers which se«m to place it 
apart. This record, as well as the 12in. 052066, Mi par di 
udire, from I Pescatore di Perle, are dated 1404 in the ‘‘ Who’s 
Who ”’: both, I now understand, should be 1603, though the 
latter, again, was omitted from the 1603 catalogue. These, 
I am afraid, are not the only corrections to be made in the 
‘‘Who’s Who,’ which professes to give the dates of zssue, 
though the errors are not generally more serious than these | 
have mentioned. It is rather intcresting to know that the 
first red label catalogue was issued in May 1£02, and that the 
first Caruso records were taken in March of that year ; which 
gives us a useful hint as to the lapse of time between recording 
and issue. Already we have reduced pure guesswork to actual 
years, and in many cases years into months, so we are 
rogressing ! 
en , P. G. Hurst. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


More about Loudspeakers 


Since I wrote my notes last month, I have had the opportunity 
of making two new little experiments—new, that is,to me. As 
both have been more successful than I could have hoped, I 
will give some particulars about them at once. The first was 
extremely simple and inexpensive. I have already explained 
that I have continued to use for my own enjoyment a modified 
version of the original Electrogram speaker, which unfor- 
tunately is now no longer available. It has an extremely free 
string centring device whichI can adjust so that the principal 
surround resonance is anywhere between about 16 cycles and 
50 cycles. The surround itself is about one inch wide, and is 
made of Woolworth’s duster material. It is to be expected 
that the “ condenser ”’ effect of such a material is sufficient to 
allow a by-pass of low notes, but on the other hand the 
material seems to have a resistance loading effect which is not 
obtained to the same degree with other surround materials. 
The result is that high note peaks are not at all prominent, the 
tendency for standing waves to be set up in the diaphragm by 
the reflection of vibrations at the edge surround being mitigated 
by the absorption there. It occurred to me that I might 
increase the damping effect and at the same time diminish 
the by-pass through the surround material in a very simple 
manner. Fortunately, I had made the hole in the baffl» small 
enough to leave about half the edge surround covcrcd by the 
baffle. This meant that there was a space between the two 
$-inch square. Into this rceess I lightly packed cotton-wool, 
letting it project so as to cover the whole of the surround. 
The effect of this was to diminish the freedom of movement of 
the cone slightly and to raise the natural frequency a little. 
This latter, however, I could adjust at the string centring. 
Aurally, the result was very intcresting. There was purhaps 
a little extra bass, but not so much to make a song about. 
But one soon appreciated that something else had happened. 
In the first place the tendency for rattle to be set up, even in 
slight degree, on heavy notes and transients was much 
diminished. Buzz or rattle of this kind is one of the dang: rs 
of a very free cone suspension. In the second place, the 
quality of the reproduction had chang«d in a rather subtle 
way. Anyone who has compared a large horn speakcr, 
actuated by a good moving-coil unit, with the ordinary large 
cone moving-coil must have obscrved that the tone of the 
latter seems somewhat raw by comparison. The reason 
presumably is that the acoustic radiation msistance is small 
for the bare cone and relativ.ly large with the horn. In the 
one case the high note resonanc(s are not adequat ly damp: d, 
in the other they are. Well, I got something of the same 
effect by adding cotton-wool edge loading b tween the cone 
surround and th:; baffle. The tone bcame smoother and less 
raw ; not that it had been at all obj. ctionable bi fore, but even 
so one could purcvive a distinct improvement. 

With this success behind me, I tricd the effect of adding 
cotton-wool damping at the coil end of the cone. I did not 
expect much and I cannot honestly say that I perceived any 
aural diff.rence. Thc re might be some little advantage in 
preserving good centring; that I cannot say for certain yet. 
But I do expect that it would be a distinct advantage to have 
the cotton-wool on both sides of the edge surround and I am 
devising a means to obtain the double effect in permancnt 
fashion. I should also expcct that the nature of the surround 
mat rial is important; for example, I do not suppose that a 
leather surround, and particularly one of the stiff vari: ty, 
will be suitable for the purpose. Stiffness, I should think, is 
just what is not wanted. 


Flat Diaphragms 


Some reliable people have tormed the opinion that the large 
high note peak in a moving-coil speaker is largely due to the 
use of a conical diaphragm. Pcrsonally, I do not pretend to 
know for certain whether it is or not. But I do know that the 
Midgley speak: r, which has a flat, slightly stretched aluminium 
diaphragm about one-thousandth of an inch thick, and a 
moving-coil mounted on it eccentrically, has an exceptionally 
good and smooth high note response. In fact, it is so 
smooth that one does not realise all at once how good the 
high notes are. There is nothing obtrusive about them. 
They do not hit one in the ear as a high note peak does. 
They only give evidence of their strength in tke particularly 
natural quality of the reproduction of the high strings, and 
of instruments like the oboe, the cor anglais, or the rced tones 
of an organ. 

This speaker, it is interesting to note, is deliberately designed 
on the principle of multiplying the resonances: the coil is 
made eccentric so that modes of vibration which have diametral 
nodes (or stationary lines) are not suppressed, as they would be 
if the centre of the diaphragm were compelled always to move. 
In other words, the design recognises that resonances are 
unavoidable, so why not make use of more of them in order to 
get a better distribution and at the same time less prominence 
in any single one? The result, as I have said, seems to the ear 
to be a particularly smooth response to high notes. The 
system, however, has not so far been so successful with low 
notes, I think. There the response, it seems to me, is still 
somewhat “lumpy,” as of course it is with all speakers at 
present. I got the impression, however, that the “‘lumps’’ were 
diff rent from those of the ordinary moving-coil speaker and 
I want-d to try out the effect of using my own Electrogram 
and a Midgley together. As we said in our report on the 
Midgley the conjunction with some of our office speakers seemed 
to effect a distinct improvement. In that case, we used the 
P.M. pattern and I was anxious to repeat the experiment in 
my own home conditions, using the larger Midgley speaker with 
excited fi‘ld. In order to obtain the most favourable condi- 
tions, I have mounted the two speakers in the wall between 
two rooms, so that in effect I have an infinite baffle. I will 
describe this in more detail later, together with an adaptation 
of some of the features which Messrs. Bond of Harlesden have 
carried out for me to a more ordinary box baffl». The final 
result is unquestionably a complete success. The quality of 
the combination is distinctly better than that of either speaker 
separately. Hitherto I have not been greatly enamoured of 
the dual speaker idea. In this form, however, there is no doubt 
that it is worth while. Both very high notes and very low 
notes have been definitely improved. 


And the next 


I have neither space nor time to discuss this month™ the 
interesting points raised in the letter from Mr. P. K. Turner 
which appears on another page. I should, however, mention 
that Mr. Turner is wrong in supposing that I fell into the trap 
he refers to. On the contrary, I have insisted again and again 
upon the very principle he emphasises. But the principle by 
itself is worth little ; it must for practical purposes be trans- 
lated so as to give a relation between the frequency response 
in front of the microphone, taken as datum of reference, and 
that of the sound emitted by the loudspeaker. And the 
dut-rmination of the best relationship depends on the judgment 
of good listeners. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Davey DP2 Pick-up Price £3 10s. 


Pick-ups specially designed, constructed and tuned for use 
‘with fibre needles are few and far between. Such a pick-up 
can clearly not be cheap since much care has to be lavished on 
its adjustment. But the care is well repaid, as this product 
from the E.M.G. people conclusively shows. Used in con- 
junction with a good three-stage amplifier (with no shunt 
resistance across the pick-up) and a good speaker, the pick-up 
acquits itself so surely and effectively as to give those who have 
not previously experienced the best electrical reproduction with 
fibres a new conception of the delicacy of recorded string tone, 
of the reedy wood-wind, and 











of the body and depth of a 
good orchestral or pianoforte Frequency Voltage 
recording. This it does with Output 
but little obtrusion of surface 5160 002 
noise, yet with an ease and 4700 02 
confidence that betokens a 4450 07 
most unusual smoothness and 3900 -06 
absence of peakiness in the 3540 | 
response, 3015 16 
We were not surprised to 2512 12 
find, therefore, when we came 2075 “13 
to take measurements of the on a 
voltage output at different 1340 12 
frequencies that the response 1035 13 
was constant between 500 and 993 14 
3,000 cycles per second (within 893 “14 
the limits of trustworthiness 733 15 
of such measuring instruments 526 “13 
as are available for the pur- 445 “19 
pose), and that such peaks as 4 = 
came into evidence higher up 205 25 
the scale were of quite negli- 150 27 
gible magnitude. In the bass, 79 29 
of course, there is a rising 52-4 +22 
response with the usual trough, 33-3 09 
due, we presume, to carrying- 





arm anti-resonance, though 
even the effect of this was substantially mitigated by means 
of the flexible connection afforded by the Meltrope tone-arm 
fitting. 

As commercial pick-ups go, the voltage output is on the 
low side and a three-stage amplifier is a 
necessity. For ade luxe instrument, which 


The construction is of interest in one or two respects. The 
armature itself is a tiny affair, being little more than a hollow 
sheath cut to take fibre needles. It is mounted on a brass 
pivoting plate which rocks on knife edges, hooked steel springs 
being used to keep the plate on the knife-edges and at the same 
time to give a small returning moment to offset any magnetic 
over-balance. The movement of the armature is particularly 
free, and the damping agent being viscous has practically pure 
resistance characteristics in contrast to the decidedly capacita- 
tive effects of the more usual india-rubber. The magnet gaps 
are relatively large so that harmonic distortion should be quite 
small, 

The Meltrope type of flexible back fitting makes the pick-up 
readily adaptable to almost any sort of pick-up arm or tone- 
arm, but a special carrying-arm is available from E.M.G. at 
the price of £1. 


The Expert Semor P.M. Speaker Price § gns. 

Our tests of this permanent magnet chassis were made with 
the speaker fixed to a large fire-screen type baffle which has 
been designed specially for it. The baffle board itself is of 
quartered oak laminated board measuring 36 in. by 30 in. by 
# in. thick, finished round the edges with a plain ebonised 
bead and mounted on ebonised pillars. The speaker aperture 
on the baffle front is “‘ dressed ’’ with a plain circular bead in 
oak, and the whole of the baffle back is faced with a } in. 
fibrous board (Treetex, to be precise) so as to minimise any 
tendency for the baffle to resonate in sympathy with the music. 
Unfortunately a photograph was not available at the time of 
going to press, but readers may take it from us that the finished 
baffle has a very distinctive and modern appearance. 

The speaker chassis is rather a massive affair with a 7-in. 
four-claw magnet, a 9-in. linen cone, a. 15-ohm impedance 
speech coil, and front spider type centring device. Here 
again care has been taken to exclude dust from the gap by 
lining the pressed steel cradle with a stiff muslin net, and en- 
closing the magnet in a fabric hood. 

Even a cursory examination of the whole assembly is 
sufficient to inspire confidence in the design, and shows that 
great care has been taken to ensure mechanical stability as 
well as to present an appearance that is pleasing to the eye. 
And when we came to the playing tests we were not dis- 
appointed. There is depth and breadth in the bass, no undue 
emphasis of the lower middle register, 
and a brightness and forwardness in the 





the sample we tested certainly was, this is 
no real disadvantage, for a three-stage 
amplifier is a virtual necessity in any case 
for the highest standard of electrical repro- 
duction. In such circumstances, however, 
accurate measurements of voltage output 
at different frequencies by means of 
constant frequency records and a Moullin 
voltmeter are only obtained with diffi- 
culty. Up to the time of going to press we 
have not been quite satisfied with our 
measurements with fibre needles. In the 
above table the results were obtained with 
loud steel needles. To obtain these 
measurements we had to interpose an 
amplifier between the pick-up and volt- 








treble that for a P.M. type speaker will 
be hard to surpass. Even its counterpart, 
the Expert Senior energised model, is little 
superior except as regards efficiency. 
Records and radio personalities whose 
voices we know well—Elisabeth Schumann, 
Harold Williams, our own Christopher 
Stone, ete.—reveal an extraordinary 
natural tone with but slight suppression 
or emphasis of their little idiosyncra- 
sies. In orchestral numbers, symphonies 
and piano concerti one gets that longing 
for the little extra punch and depth that 
our own and the Expert energised speakers 
produce. On the other hand, high strings 
and wood-wind are quite clean and not too 








meter and allow for the amplification, so 
that the slight variations in the figures are even more 
uncertain than they usually are. At the moment, however, 
they are the best that we can do. 

From our point of view, the important test was the listening 
test, and here, as we have already indicated, the instrument 
came out with flying colours. 


hard or shrill. 

These results were obtained with the speaker connected to 
our office amplifier, which has two LS6A valves in push-pull ; 
the coupling transformer ratio used being 25: 1. 

The price of the complete baffle and speaker is 10 guineas, 
and the Expert Senior energised chassis costs 6 guineas, and 
11 guineas with baffle. 
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The R and A “ Challenger”’ Speaker _Price 35s. 


This R and A model is available in four types; the 
Standard fitted with a transformer having ratios of 19, 33 and 
52:1; the Q model with a special input transformer for use 
with Q.P.P. outputs; model P, designed as an auxiliary 
speaker for use with commercial receivers requiring a speech 
coil impedance of between 1.2 and 5.5 ohms; and the model 
under review which has a low impedance speech coil and a 
tapped input transformer wound for a plate to plate load of 
approximately 15,000 ohms and is thus suitable for almost 
every Class B valve. 


Generally speaking its reproducing characteristics are very 
similar to those of the R and A “ Victor” chassis reviewed in 
the May 1933 issue. It has not quite the same resolving 
power, efficiency, or the convincing bass response of the 
latter, but then both magnet and cone are smaller. Taking 
these facts into consideration and comparing it with speakers 


* * 


of similar type and price, one begins to understand how the 
Challenger gets its name. 

Much, of course, will depend upon the method of tone 
correction in a Class B amplifier as to whether the treble is 
peaky or not. Our experience with Class B amplification is 
that rather drastic measures have to be taken to avoid peakiness. 
Given satisfactory conditions, however, the speaker itself shows 
very little tendency towards shrillness, even when it is fed with 
relatively large inputs of the order of 4-5 watts A.C. As we 
have already intimated, the deep bass is the weakest register in 
the scale, but the deficiency here is not sufficient to prevent 
that tolerant organ, the ear, from adding or imagining the little 
depth that is missing. 

The mechanical construction of the chassis is on the same 
clean and robust lines as the Victor model, and particular care 
is taken to prevent dust and dirt from gaining access to the 
gap by closing at the rear with a felt washer and lightly packing 
the front orifice with cotton-wool. 


» 


TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


80 and 66 

Make a note of these numbers, they are the ones allocated to 
the stands of H.M.V. and Columbia at the forthcoming Radio 
Exhibition to be held, as usual, at Olympia. 


H.M.V. 


In addition to the existing and new models already 
announced H.M.V. will exhibit three models: the Superhet 
Concert Seven (model 467); the Superhet Autoradiogram 
Seven (model 524) and the Superhet Ten Autoradiogram 
(model 532), all of which are fitted with delayed automatic 
volume control (A.V.C.), Their respective prices are 21, 48 
and 80 guineas, and the 532 will be available also as a de luxe 
instrument in a special cabinet of figured walnut and ebony. 
The price of this is 95 guineas. 

Further price reductions of existing models include the Super- 
het Radiogram Seven (model 523) and the Superhet Lowboy 
Seven (model 470). These now cost 39 and 25 guineas 
respectively, as against the original prices of 48 and 32 guineas. 


Columbia Too 


Columbia also have been wielding the axe in favour of the 
purchaser. Certain reductions were announced on this page 
last month, and now the Autoradiograph Superhet Seven 
(model 631) has been added to the list. This now costs 43 
guineas, representing a reduction of 9 guineas. 

The new instruments to be exhibited include the Auto- 
radiograph de luxe Ten (model 640), which is an improved 
version of the original 640, incorporating A.V.C., and the 
M.C. Battery Three (model 1005), an H.F., Detector, Pentode 
battery receiver with P.M. moving-coil speaker, costing 
£8 15s. 

But the piéce de résistance of the new Columbia programme 
is undoubtedly the CQA Battery Radiograph (model 1003). 
This is a battery-operated radio-graphophone in walnut using 
a band-pass input filter,a variable mu H.F. stage, grid detector 
and two Pentodes arranged in Quiescent Push-Pull feeding a 
P.M. moving-coil speaker. The A.C. output is about 1} watts, 
and the average H.T. consumption under the 10 m.a. mark. 
Moreover it has all the punch and life of a mains model, while 
the quality of reproduction easily surpasses that given by some 
all-mains instruments we know of. The price is 20 guineas. 

A similar circuit is also embodied in the new Columbia 
model 1001, the CQA Battery Four receiver, which is enclosed 
in a table type walnut cabinet. This costs 11 guineas. 


The equipment of both models includes a large capacity 
175-volt H.T. battery and a 60 amp.-hour L.T. accumulator ; 
the bias battery being combined in the H.T. block. 

Reports on the 1003, the 1001 and the new Columbia 
pick-up (Model 22) will be published in the next issue. The 
pick-up is a neat component with a mean output of *75 volts, 
and special precautions have been taken in the design to 
prevent hum being induced from electric gramophone motors. 
The price is 32s. 6d. 


A Collaro Automatic Record Player ! 


This ingenious instrument diff.rs very considerably from 
any other automatic record unit we have yet seen. 

It can only be “‘ loaded ’’ with one record at a time, and it 
matters little whether the particular disc is 8, 10, or 12 inches 
in diameter, or of what make. 

The insertion of the record into a mouth-like aperture 
switches on the current, and when played through the record 
is returned through the same aperture and the current is then 
automatically switched off. 

There is no need to raise the lid either to position a record or 
to change the needle. 

Any record can be rejected before being played to a finish 
by the simple depression of a button. 

Briefly, the instrument consists of the well-known Collaro 
Empire induction motor to which a special gear-box is fitted, 
a network of cranks, levers, cams and a Collaro No. 20 pick-up 
all mounted on a metal unit plate. The complete assembly is 
fitted into a portable figured walnut cabinet. Between the lid 
and the body of the cabinet is a rectangular slot lined with a 
bakvlite escutcheon and the aperture in this is large enough 
to permit of a 12-inch record being inserted. At the side of the 
cabinet is a small trap through which the pick-up is swivelled 
to a convenient position for needle insertion. 

It is rather fascinating to see the unit in operation. All 
one does is to insert a record into the aperture, and at about 
the half-way mark the mechanism gently grips the disc at 
two points on the periphery and slides it into playing position. 
The pick-up then very gently lowers on to the record. When 
played through, out comes the record—not on to the floor, 
but rests on the cabinet ready to be withdrawn. 

Three models will be available: one as described in a 
portable table type cabinet, one in a lowboy console cabinet, 
and one in chassis form (complete with bakelite escutcheon) for 
manufacturers. The prices of the table and lowboy models are 
£8 lis. 6d. and £10 10s. respectively. 
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Keith Prowse and Olympia 

Although Keith Prowse will not be exhibiting within the 
precincts of the Radio Exhibition, which, by the way, will be 
held at Olympia from August 15th to 24th, a very hearty 
welcome will await readers of THE GRAMOPHONE at their 
auxiliary showroom opposite the Olympia buildings in Ham- 
mersmith Road. Here the full ranges of H.M.V. and Columbia 
may be inspected in comparative comfort, and since there will 
be no audition rooms at Olympia this year Keith Prowse are 
providing special demonstration facilities for those who wish 
to hear the new instruments. 


The Illustration 

The picture on this page is of one corner of the ‘* dead ”’ 
room at the Wembley Laboratories of the G.E.C. It is in this 
room that loudspeaker and micro- 





phone measurements are taken free 
from the effects of standing waves and 
reverberation. Some idea of the dead- 
ness of the room can be gauged from 
the fact that when speaking in any 
ordinary voice with the mouth facing 
into one corner, it is most difficult for 
a person standing in the. opposite 
corner to distinguish what has been 
said. But the mere holding of a 
visiting card before the speaker’s 
mouth, so acting as a small reficctor, 
is sufficient to make every syliable 
heard. 


The picture shows a speaker in 
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the order of 1:25 watts, the filament consumption °65 amp., 
and the average H.T. current consumption is 9 ma. approxi- 
mately. It costs £11 17s. 6d. 

An interesting feature of the No. 19 pick-up is that it is 
fitted with a hum-neutralising coil so as to minimise any 
electrostatic or magnetic interference when used in conjunction 
with an electric gramophone motor. The carrying arm is a 
bakelite moulding hinged at the back in such a way that it can 
be raised almost to a perpendicular position so as to facilitate 
needle insertion. The pick-up has a mean voltage output of 
‘75 and, it is claimed, has a remarkably smooth characteristic. 
The price is 32s. 6d. 


Cabinets 


Those who prefer to construct their own receivers or radio- 
gramophones may be glad to know 
that the City Accumulator Co. Ltd., 
18-20, Norman’s Buildings, Central 
Street, E.C.1, specialise in the manu- 
facture of personal designs. 

A visit to their well-equipped 
factory and showrooms recently con- 
vinced us that C.A.C. regard quality 
materials and workmanship of para- 
mount importance. For example, in 
one of their standard designs—a radio- 
gramophone cabinet reminiscent of 
the grandfather clock, but of very 
modern design and complete with 
cupboards for record storage—{-inch 
material is used throughout in order 





position and a swinging “ mike” 
ready for measurements to be taken. 
The oscillator and measuring equipment are in the ante-room 
which can just be seen through the doorway. 


Music from the Air— 


Or so it seemed, when Mr. Martin Taubmann demonstrated 
Electronic Music to members of the Press at the Connaught 
Rooms the other day. Coupled to the input of an ordinary 
wireless receiver was an instrument from which protruded a 
copper rod, and by simply varying the distance between his 
outstretched hand and the rod Mr, Taubmann gave a surprising 
interpretaticn of Caro Mio Ben and an excerpt from Rigoletto. 
There was light and shade from pianissimo to double forte, 
glissandos, and even pizzicato and staccato effects. It all 
seemed so easy, and obviously Mr. Taubmann’s musicianly 
instincts and the sympathetic accompaniments of Mr. Percy 
Kahn on the piano set the seal of success on the whole 
demonstration. 

Briefly, the Electronic unit consists of two valve-driven 
high frequency tuned circuits, the frequency of one circuit 
being fixed while the other is varicd by the operator. The 
combination of the two gencratcd frequencies produces 
*“ beat ’’ notes which, after being rectified and amplified by 
the receiver, operate a loudspeakvr in the normal way. The 
instrument has a range of about nine octavis. 

The makers, Electronic Music Development Co. Ltd., do 
not propose to market the instrument immediately, but a 
series of concerts will be given by traincd musicians in order to 
determine whether any slight modifications are desirable, 


Marconiphone 

T'wo more pre-Olympia instruments were announced by the 
Marconiphone Co. on July 17th, 1933. They are, a 4-valve 
battery-operated receiver, model 260, and a new pick-up, 
modvl 19. 

The receiver employs a band-pass input filter, a single 
variable-mu H.F. stage, detector and two pentodes, arranged 
in a modified form of Quiescent Push-Pull, the output going 
to a P.M. type moving-coil speaker. The speech current is of 





to minimise resonance, the veneers 
are really first grade and particular 
care is taken to ensure really firm joints. 

Incidentally, this particular design has much to commend 
it. The speaker grille is high up in the room, the playing desk 
is at a convenient height to be operated from one’s chair and 
the space given over for record storage will accommodate 
about 200 dises. The cabinet is available in any desired wood, 
or combination of woods. 


Imhof House 


In anticipation of another Radiolympia heat wave, Imhof 
House will be transformed into a miniature wireless and 
gramophone exhibition for the whole of August ; cool, attrac- 
tive and comprehensive. And every instrument on show— 
there will be receivers, radio-gramcphones and accessories by 
all the principal manufacturers—will be demonstrated upon 
request in the true Imhovian manner ; either singly or side-by- 
side with the aid of thespecialswitching arrangements available. 

But whatever the climatic conditions every endeavour will 
be made to make visitors comfortable. If the temperature 
does happen to exceed 90° F. in the shade, then shun the radio 
salon and make a bee-line for the refrigerator department. 


POWER AMPLIFIERS 


Individually built Sound Reproducers giving ideal repro- 
duction of Gramophone Records. Speakers, 
Microphones, and ali equipment for P.A. 








There is a Tannoy Amplifier for every purpose. Undis- 
ee torted AC. outputs from 2 tol50watts. Used by L.M & 
S Rly. Co., Bertram Mills Circus, Hotels and Caterers. 


TANNOY 


PRODUCTS (GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD.) 
CANTERBURY GROVE, WEST NORWOOD, LONDON, S.E.27 
Manchester . Birmingham Scotland Northern Ireland 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Being Extracts from Technical Correspondence 





IMPORTANT NOTICE.—AU correspondence that requires an answer 
must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and also the coupon 
which will be found on the Exchange and Mart page of THE GRAMOPHONE 
every month. In future the coupon ‘will only be valid up to and including 
the date printed on it. Overseas readers excepted. 





Pick-up Extension Leads 
234 Q.—I propose to make up a pick-up playing desk for use 


in conjunction with an existing radio receiver. 
Domestic arrangements make it absolutely necessary 
that the leads between pick-up and the receiver 
amplifier be about 11 yards long. I propose to lead 
the pick-up leads through a 1: 1 output transformer, 
using 5-amp. flex for the leads. Is there any serious 
objection to this procedure? 


A.—Since all the commercial pick-ups are of hi 


impedance we are afraid you will be troubled by 
hum and possibly also by a loss of high notes. But 
with a low impedance pick-up this would be consider- 
ably mitigated. Your best chance of success is to 
place the 1:1 transformer as near to the pick-up 
terminals of the receiver as possible and to use twin 
metal-covered wire for the extension leads, earthing 
the metal covering. To put the transformer at the 
pick-up end of the line would be hopeless. Take care 
to run the leads as far away as possible from any 
electric lighting conduits, otherwise, even with the 
above arrangement, there is a possibility that hum 
will be picked up from the mains. 


Pick-up Arm and Alignment 
235 Q.—After fixing my pick-up arm according to the 


Hum 


maker’s instructions, I find, with the aid of a Wilson 
Protractor, that the errors are as follows: 6 in. 
radius, +10°; 4in. radius + 5°, and at 2 in. radius 
—1°. However I wangle the position of the pick-up 
or motor, I cannot reduce the errors below these 
figures, which are in excess of the errors obtainable 
with my previous pick-up and arm. Will premature 
record wear result if I use the pick-up as set up or is 
there anything I can do to reduce the errors ? 


A.—With your particular pick-up, the errors you give are 


probably the best obtainable ; and although they are 
larger than we like to see, we see no reason why 
record wear should be very acute. By allowing a 
little more overlap you could reduce the errors to 
+53°, —4° and +5}° at the three points specified, 
thus reducing the absolute value at any point. But as 
you see the change of error is unaffected. You have 
set the arm so as to minimise record wear as much as 
possible by placing the smallest error at the smallest 
radius where record wear is usually most troublesome. 
Some firms are opposed to providing a large offset on 
their pick-up arms owing to the relative large amount 
of overlap which has to be allowed in order to get the 
minimum tracking error. 


236 Q.—My house lighting system will soon be changed from 


D.C. to A.C. Will the B.T.H. Senior Universal 
gramophone motor work all right if there is a directly 
heated valve in the output stage of my amplifier ? 
I am told it will cause a lot of hum. 


A.—We know of no objection to your using the com- 


ponents mentioned above. If you do get a slight 
hum from the motor, the connection of a 2 mfd. 
condenser between the frame of the motor and one 
brush will, in all probability, remove it. 


Universal Motor and Hum 
237 Q.—I have fitted a universal type of electric motor to my 


acoustic gramophone. When used on A.C. there is 
considerable amount of hum and mechanical vibra- 
tion which is most annoying. Will you please outline 
some method of reducing or removing these parasitic 
noises ? 


A.—It is probable that hum will be mitigated, if not 


entirely removed, by connecting a 2 mfd. condenser 
between one of the brushes and the frame of the motor 
and then by earthing the motor frame. It is possible 
also that much of the mechanical vibration may also 
be reduced if the hum cure is successful. If this 
method is not satisfactory, then it will be necessary 
to enclose the whole of the motor in a metal box with 
the box earthed. But retain the condenser. 

To reduce mechanical noise to negligible propor- 
tions, mount your motor board on rubber fixed to 
the motor board supports on the cabinet, The type 
of rubber to use is that usually sold for fixing to win- 
dow and door crevices to exclude draught. The 
part circular section of this rubber strip provides a 
useful air cushion on which the motor and board will 
float. But do not screw the board down or this air 
cushion will be destroyéd. This method of reducing 
mechanical noise has been used in the London Office 
equipment with complete success. 


Push-Pull and Bias | 
238 Q.—In a push-pull output stage using two theoretically 


identical valves I find that the anode current for the 
same value of grid-bias is not the same for each valve. 
Do you advise altering the bias for each valve until 
the anode currents are the same? The difference 
is of the order of 15 per cent. 


A.—We most certainly advise you to adjust the bias 


voltages to each valve until the anode current of 
each valve is the same. A 15 per cent disparity is 
rather high, and we feel sure that quality will be 
improved and hum minimised when the bias adjust- 
ments have been made. But, of course, you will 
never get perfect push-pull results with valves so 
badly matched, 


Horn Cut-off 
239 Q.—When a gramophone horn is said to have a cut-off 


of, say, 100 cycles, does it mean that the horn repro- 
duces frequencies down to that figure at their correct 
strength and that all notes with frequencies below 
100 cycles are cut off and are inaudible ; or does it 
mean that notes below the 100 cycle mark are repro- 
duced and therefore audible, but gradually weaken 
as compared with notes of higher frequency ? 


A.—If a horn has a cut-off at 100 cycles, no notes below 


that point will be reproduced at all, and even those 
an octave above will be reduced to about 86°6 per 
cent. of their full value. (See Table on p. 96 of 
Modern Gramophones.) 


Radio and Audio Frequency 
240 Q.—With reference to the Varley and Colvern Canned 


band-pass coils, does the 9 kilocycle separation mean 
that all frequencies up to 9,000 cycles get through to 
the detector ? 


A.—No, it means that in the tuning curve there are two 


peaks spaced 9 kc. apart, i.e., 4,500 cycles, each side 
of the carrier wave. If the cut-off were very sharp, 
this would mean that notes above 4,500 cycles would 
not be reproduced at all. In practice, there is a 
‘tail’? to the tuning curve which means that the 
higher notes will only be attenuated and not com- 
pletely cut off. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tue 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer's 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





PIANISTS. 
(To Tue Editor of the GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Campbell Murdock’s criticism of Mr. Gray- 
Fisk’s remarks about Schnabel and Rachmaninoff is extra- 
ordinarily illogical. In the first place, Mr. Murdock appears 
singularly innocent regarding musical matters generally, 
otherwise he would hardly imply that Mr. Gray-Fisk, himself 
a pianist and critic of no mean ability whose stimulating and 
provocative letters and articles on pianists and pianism are 
familiar to readers of the Musical Press, speaks without first- 
hand knowledge of the work of the artists he mentions. 


Mr. Murdock next informs us that Schnabel is ‘‘ generally 
considered’”’ the finest living exponent of Beethoven, and that 
this fact (Beethoven being “‘ generally considered ”’ the greatest 
composer of all time) “‘ may or may not point to Schnabel’s 
pre-eminence over other pianists, but certainly puts him second to 
none.” If this is not a direct contradiction in terms, I have 
never met one, apart from the very questionable premises on 
which the argument is founded. It may surprise Mr. Murdock 
to hear that many pianists and musicians consider Chopin the 
greatest of all writers for the piano ; thus, on the lines laid down 
by Mr. Murdock, we might claim pre-eminence for Rachmaninoff 
on the sole count that he is undoubtedly the greatest living 
Chopin player ; not to mention the immense body of critical 
opinion that considers Bach the “ greatest composer of all 
time,’”” and would therefore, according to Mr. Murdock, be 
justified in crowning the august brow of some distinguished 
Bach player with the pianistic laurel wreath. 

But all this is beside the point, the truth of the matter being 
that no pianist whose repertoire is as specialised and limited 
as is Schnabel’s can be considered to rank as high artistically 
as one who illuminates and vitalises every piece of music he 
plays, whatever its type or school, as does Rachmaninoff. 


Mr. Murdock, however, considers Rachmaninoff’s art 
‘‘ superficial.’”’ It would be instructive to hear Mr. Murdock’s 
definition of superficiality after listening intently several times 
to Rachmaninoff’s recorded performances of, say, Chopin’s 
B flat minor Sonata, the Bach Sarabande on H.M.V. DB1016, 
and of his own Second Concerto. Personally, I am inclined to 
believe that there is more than a suspicion of intellectual 
snobbery and adulation of profundity for profundity’s sake in 
this undiluted Schnabel worship, though I would be the last 
to challenge his fine and sincere musicianship in his own 
definitely limited sphere, At the same time, it is open to 
doubt whether any unbiased critic who heard Rachmaninoff 
play the ‘ Appassionata’’ at his recent London recital would 
rank him below Schnabel or anyone else living as a Beethoven 
interpreter, and were we given equal opportunities of hearing 
Rachmaninoff play RBeethoven—particularly such colossal 
works as Ops. 106, 109, and 111—as we have recently enjoyed 
of hearing Schnabel, I would stake my last penny on the results 
and the reactions of responsible critics and music lovers. 

Finally, Mr. Campbell Murdock remarks that Schnabel can 
be relied on to follow the composer’s instructions. Can we, he 
asks, always say the same of Rachmaninoff? Apart from the 
question of the desirability—and possibility—of a really great 


interpretative artist’s clinging meticulously to those mytho- 
logical “‘ composer’s instructions ’’ (which are frequently the work 
of publishers and other people ; composers, strange though it 
may seem to Mr. Murdock, being often delightfully vague as 
to exactly how any given composition of their own will sound 
best), may I quote from a notice of Rachmaninoff’s recent 
London recital written by one of our finest and sanest music 
critics, Mr, Edwin Evans? ‘‘ What a pianist! Rachmaninoff 
is one of the very few who really stand above criticism, not 
because there are no points of interpretation over which one might 
raise a discussion, but because a pianist of his calibre—digital 
and intellectual—has the right to his own view of the music he 
enterprets’’ (italics are mine). Need I, or could anyone, say 
more ? 
Yours faithfully, 


North Wales. NoRMAN CAMERON, 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Deak Srr,—I disclaim to be a musical expert, but I think I 
may claim to be an average specimen of a man who is fond of 
music and has had some opportunity of listening to several of 
the finest exponents of the art. Although I never had the 
privilege of hearing Liszt, I have heard a considerable number 
of the great pianists, e.g., Anton Rubinstein, Paderewski, 
Moritz Rosenthal, Cortot, Pachmann, Godowsky, Schnabel, 
Emil Sauer, Orloff, [turbi, Gieseking, Rachmaninoff, and a large 
number of others whom I will not enumerate. I was therefore 
very interested in Mr. Porte’s article on pianists in your July 
number, and entirely agree with what he says, except in the 
position he assigns to Pachmann, on which point | must admit 
that I am inclined to agree with the peccant Mr. W. J. Turner. 
From my experience I put Anton Rubinstein at the head of 
the list and Paderewski next after him. Of the younger men 
I consider Orloff to be far the finest—I have not yet heard 
Horowitz. Godowski, whom I heard two or three times, is a 
fluent, agreeable player, but I must admit that he did not 
greatly impress me. I heard Pachmann many times, the first 
being when he was a young man with a black beard, the last 
when he was old and eccentric, on which occasion I remember 
he seized a lady in the audience sitting near him round the 
waist and danced her up the platform until they were separated 
by attendants who ordered him off. In the end I gave up going 
to hear him as he gave me very little pleasure and annoyed me 
by his antics, which, I should judge, formed the real draw for 
half the audience present. He had, of course, a beautiful soft 
touch, and could play some of the lighter of Chopin’s music in 
an exceedingly pleasing manner, though I think he was often 
very questionable in his rhythm. In my opinion he was 
utterly lacking in force of mind to interpret the higher and more 
serious music of Chopin or anyone else. Take away his gift 
of touch and he always seemed to me only a fifth-rate pianist. 
To talk,as many did, about his being the greatest pianist that 
ever was is, to me, the vericst bunkum. I believe that among 
the cognoscenti on the Continent he cut no ice whatever. 


I am interested in Mr. Porte’s denial that Anton Rubinstein 
was a Jew. It may be so, though I believe that Rubinstein is 
a Jewish name, and I recollect that Sir Frederick Cowen, who 
knew him personally, states categorically in his reminiscences 
not only that Anton Rubinstein was a Jew but he was proud 
of being one. Unfortunately I do not possess the book, 
otherwise I would give a textual quotation. Anyhow, whatever 
question there may be about his nationality, there is no ques- 
tion whatever that he was a most extraordinary and marvellous 
pianist, and I believe in the same book Sir Frederick Cowen 
states that he considers he was really a finer player—even 
than the great Liszt. 


All this is of course merely my personal opinion based on my 
own experience. 
Yours faithfully, 


Putney. JOHN A. BEAUMONT. 
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HAYDN QUARTETS. 
(Z'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srmr,—Your reviewer of the Haydn Quartet Society’s 
second issue makes some points with which I cannot bring 
myself to agree. I have listened most carefully to Op. 54, 2, 
first movement, and fail to detect any faulty intonation of the 
first violin. Where precisely does it occur? 

Again, he speaks of the falling off in the tone of the’cello in 
the lower half of the bass in the Trio of Op. 54, 1. I wonder 
what gramophone he is using: my gramophone, to my ear, 
shows no such falling off. 

As to the prominence of the viola here and there I agree, but 
as Haydn practically never, so far as I am aware, gives his 
viola a leading part, it is refreshing to hear it pushed forward 
occasionally, and I think it is very effective in the more sombre 
parts of the first movement of Op. 54, 1. 

But I do think the first violin unduly insistent in comparison 
with the second. In the beautiful second movement of Op. 54, 
2, the first violin almost completely obliterates the adagio 
melody from bar 9 onwards. Surely the adagio melody in the 
lower three instruments should form a balanced duet with the 
poignant embellishments of the first violin. As a melody 
the former gives way almost entirely to a solo by first violin 
against a subdued harmonic background. 

It seems to me that in quartet playing it is unusual to 
find a first violin which does not show a tendency to dominate 
the second, if not the whole ensemble at times. Why are first 
violinists so assertive ? 

Yours faithfully, 


Birmingham. E. H. WILKINS, M.B., D.P.H. 





(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEaR Str,—May I beg space to correct an error in my review 
of the Daily Telegraph Quartets in your July number. I said 
that Miss Maconchy’s Quintet gained second prize and Mr. 
Armstrong Gibbs’ Quartet the third. 

Actually, as a correspondent has pointed out, Mr. Gibbs’ 
Quartet was second, Miss Maconchy’s Quintet third. 

I offer sincere apologies to the two composers concerned for 
my careless mistake. 

Mr. Gibbs’ Quartet is to be published by Messrs. Boosey and 
Hawkes. 

With reference to Dr. Wilkins’ letter on the Haydn Quartet 
Society’s second issue, I should like to say that the place where 
the faulty intonation occurs in the first movement of Op. 54, 
No. 2, is at the top of page 9 of the Eulenburg Miniature Score. 
The gramophone I used for reviewing was an H.M.V. acoustic 
cabinet model, No. 157. Possibly on a radio-gramophone the 
falling off in the lower reaches of the ’cello to which I drew 
attention would be less apparent. 

I cannotagree with Dr. Wilkins that Haydn “practically never 
gives a viola a leading part ’’ ; but perhaps we do not mean the 
same thing by “a leading part.” The passages I had in mind 
were quick thirds or sixths for second violin or viola; and in 
these it certainly seems a pity that the balance between the 
two instruments should not be quite perfect. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.8. PETER LATHAM. 





COMMENTARY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—I agree with Mr. S. V. Cullen’s criticism of 
Schorr’s record of ‘‘ Prometheus” in the second album of 
records of the Hugo Wolf Society. It is vocally inadequate. 
The Polydor acoustical record by Rehkemper is, from the vocal 
point of view, a far more graphic presentation of the classical 
myth, with its fine Wagnerian declamation. Rehkemper is a 
veritable Titan hurling his defiance, which is seldom relaxed, 
at Zeus (the orchestral part). The Schorr record gains, of 
course, by the modern recording of the orchestral side, though 
in the Polydor record the orchestra, though quiet and veiled at 
intervals, works itself into a seething fury. This long dramatic 
scene deserves to be re-recorded by Rehkemper. 


Mr. Klein surely errs when he refers, in his review of the 
H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue records, to Mr. Artur Schnabel 
and Madame Therese Schnabel as brother and sister. She is 
his wife, and is mentioned thus in Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians (1919),as a pupil of Gerster, and as a 
fine concert contralto. Her maiden name was Therese Behr, 
and a brief reference is made to her Lieder recitals in collabora- 
tion with her husband in Oscar Bie’s book Das deutsche Lied. 

Yours faithfully, 


Liverpool. RoBerT W. F. POTTER. 





(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—I am one of those—probably a large number— 
who having taken THE GRAMOPHONE for years from its beginning, 
were forced to give up reading the paper because of the 
technical and lofty attitude which it took up soon after electric 
recording began. Occasionally now I spend my shilling in the 
hope that it may have adopted a more humane and less 
learned tone, but always am I disappointed. In your June 
number there are many pages for the expert technician—the 
man who loses the music amid the thorns of criticism, even 
pages wasted on Jazz records, but nothing for those who are 
neither experts nor lovers of debased records like That Kiss and 
Young and Healthy, which are offences against God and man, 
as well as music. 

If you would publish elementary descriptive articles on 
Mozart, Sullivan, Brahms, Wagner, Verdi, Caruso, and their 
works, I am sure it would increase your circulation ; there are 
many in my limited circle, members of Gramophone Societies, 
keenly interested in non-technical music, who would subscribe. 
There are still new readers to be captured by articles on such 
subjects as “‘ How best to start a Record Library for £5,” 
‘‘ British Songs,” ‘‘The Best 20 Records of Sullivan’s Music,” 
etc., etc. 

I have written before on these lines to you: no doubt this 
letter will have as little effect, but it does seem a pity to miss 
so completely as you do the chance to interest the non-technical 
lovers of music. Why not give it a trial? 

Yours faithfully, 


Abbey Wood, 8.E.2. WILLIAM ARCHER. 





Dear Srtr,—May I congratulate you on the inception of 
your new series ‘“‘ Programmes and Notes.’’ For gramophone 
users like myself, with limited purses for buying, and limited 
time for auditions, some guide as to where we may find the 
kind of record we want is indispensable, and here we have it! 
I have already added to my list of ‘‘ records to get when cash 
available ’’ from the first selection, and hope that the series will 
long continue. One small additional boon I crave—that, when 
possible, some indication should be given as to the type of 
recording of the particular reecrd—heavy or light, sonorous 
or delicate, steel- or fibre-suited, and so on. It makes much 
difference to the appropriate choice of discs whether one has a 
small portable or a monster with a seven-foot horn. Would it 
be possible to select sometimes on this basis also—e.g., a pro- 
gramme of chamber music from records with enough “ body 
to give satisfaction on a small gramophone ; steel needles being 
of course always tabu save in very exceptional instances? I| 
am afraid that this might be difficult, but if it could be done 
even on broad lines it would be a great help. 

Yours faithfully, 


Woldingham. HUMPHREY BAKER. 





THE SLACK SEASON. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Mr. Christopher Stone is always so aware of the 
activities of the record-producing companies that we have had 
to rub our eyes and read two or three times the article by him 
in THE GRAMOPHONE for July, under the heading ‘‘ The Slack 
Season,”’ 

As far as “‘ His Master’s Voice’ is concerned, we do not 
believe that summer time need be bad for record trade, and have 
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shown practical evidence of this belief during the last month 
or two by spending very much more in advertising than 
we have in corresponding periods during recent years. In 
addition, we have issued records of outstanding interest, whether 
to the musician or to the man-in-the-street. 

Our confidence has been justified. The recent sales of 
‘“His Master’s Voice’? records have shown a gratifying 
response to the effort and expense to which we have gone, and 
this letter is written because it would be a pity if readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE should take Mr. Christopher Stone’s article 
seriously. 

Yours faithfully, 
THE GRAMOPHONE Co., LTD. 
(F. L. HEATHORN, 
Advertising Manager, English Branch), 





LISZT’S LIEBESTRAUM., 
(T'o the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Srr,—It is interesting to note from the May editorial 
that this composition has been given twenty-seven recordings. 

The title of this work varies. Sometimes it is known wrongly 
as Liebestraume; sometimes as Liebestraum No. 3; sometimes 
as Liebestraum No. 3 in A flat. In no case, however, is 
an indication given that Liszt’s connecticn with the work is 
that of transcriber for the piano. 

I believe that the transcription is based upon a song ‘‘O 
Liebe ’’ by a little-known German composer, and it would be 
interesting to know if any of your readers have ever come across 
the original, and, if so, to what extent it suggests the charm 
which has made the better known transcription so universally 
popular. 

Yours faithfully, 

Singapore. P. W. F. MILs. 

[This reader has missed or forgotten the note in ‘‘ Novice 
Corner ”’ in the October 1930 issue, Vol. VII, p. 431: but the 
suggestion that the melody was not originally Liszt’s is new 
to us.—ED.] 





LIKE OLD TIMES. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

DEAR Sir,—A letter in the “‘ Correspondence ”’ columns of 
the April number of THE GRAMOPHONE, by the Rev. W. 
Griffiths, led me to follow his advice with regard to the lifebelt. 
I discarded my original lifebelt and bought a piece of hosepiping 
made up of three thicknesses, gin. bore. I fixed it to the tone- 
arm by means of a piece of stout wire (as stout as would con- 
veniently bend) twisted as tight as possible. I used a pair of 
pliers for the job. My gramophone is a Wilson horn outfit, 
with a Meltrope III sound-box. I had already considerably 
improved the reproduction by: (1) mounting the base on a 
stand which acts as a sounding-board ; (2) cutting off the 
rubber feet and fixing spring castors instead, and by using a 
cork dise on the turntable. 

Now comes Mr. Griffiths’ excellent improvement. By means 
of his improved lifebelt I am getting very nearly my dreams 
fulfilled. Such fine string tone, such natural singing I had not 
thought to hear reproduced from my gramophone. The thrill 
of the days of the original lifebelt is here again! A grand solid 
body of tone of fine beautiful quality and clear detail is now 
reproduced, The good rector is too modest about his discovery. 
My old pre-electric vocal records, using medium steel 
‘* Pyramid ”’ needles,share in the improvement quite as much 
as this year’s records. What fine performances some of the 
celebrity artists did! One of the best features of this dis- 
covery (on my gramophone) is the improved naturalness of any 
performance, whether vocal or instrumental. It is quite 
uncanny at times. Many of the older records are giving much 
satisfaction now. I cannot detect any distortion or wobble on 
any record I have yet tried. I submitted my gramophone to 
what I consider the acid test, and the test was successfully 
passed. Here is my test. First I should explain that I am 


fortunate in living in rather a sweet little place in beautiful 
surroundings and I am interested in gardening. Now on a 
beautiful afternoon, with the sweet of the year at hand, I left 
the garden and fixed up the gramophone, and with many 
qualms put on a record. Would it have any effect on me with 
outdoors calling, and I myself in no “‘ gramophone mood ”’? 
It did! Iwas held and impressed so that between the gramo- 
phone and garden I was spoilt for choice. Eventually the 
garden won, but what concert treats are in store!! Please do 
give Mr. Griffiths some note of appreciation in the pages of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, as his discovery is a fine stride forward. 
Some sort of ideaof the improvement could be got by imagining 
a Wilson horn outfit with Meltrope III sound-box remarkably 
improved in every way. Sometimes I think it is too good to 
be true. With continual good wishes. 
Yours faithfully, 

Glan Conway. JOHN BEATTIE. 

P.S.—The new rubber connector I found to be too rigid 
owing to the ‘patent’? way in which I have fixed the sound- 
box to the lifebelt. I peeled a little of the inside layer of rubber 
off by means of a pocket knife. 





CARUSO. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—I have just come across an old copy of the 
Strand Magazine, published in 1909, containing an account of 
an interview with Caruso. The following excerpt appeared 
to me to be well worth quoting : 

‘* All my life I have been a victim of nervousness; but 
whether or no this has been an advantage or a disadvantage 
I should not like to say. In my case it has been a trouble, 
but, happily, a trouble that I adore when it waylays me on the 
stage. I am seized with nervousness, and the anguish alone 
makes my voice what it is. There is no personal merit in it. 
This fever portrays itself to the public by mysterious effects 
which move it, and really I think that that redoubtable deity 
called le trac is responsible for any slight pleasure that my 
singing may give to others. From this nervousness I suffer 
increasingly, and when the German Emperor was gracious 
enough to compliment me on my vocal efforts, my emotion was 
so great that I lost my voice—words of thanks would not come. 
Again, after the terrible disaster at San Francisco my nervous 
system was so shattered that I believed my voice had gone for 
ever. Still, no doubt a keen nervous susceptibility is essential 
in an opera singer who desires to be eminent, and perhaps it is 
not too much to say that a man or woman of high nervous 
temperament alone can succeed as a lyrico-dramatic artiste.” 

The article is illustrated by reproductions of caricatures and 
bas-relief portraits from the hand of Caruso, giving genuine 
evidence of his variety of talents. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wimbledon. LEONARD ELLIOTT. 

P.S.—I have taken THE GRAMOPHONE since the fourth issue 
—September 1923—without a break. Long may it flourish! 





STRAVINSKY. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—Might I suggest to your two correspondents of 
last month’s issue, who feel so indignant that it should be 
suggested that Stravinsky is a great composer, that the great- 
ness of any man in any capacity should be measured by the 
standards of the age in which he lives? 

It is objected, first, that Stravinsky (in his newer style) is 
imitating or burlesquing Bach. The answer is that his music 
is the result of a sincere conviction that romantic music has 
died a natural death, and has no place in this practical age, so 
that music must redevelop along new lines from the point 
whence romantic music started. Secondly, that Stravinsky 
does not compose simple melodies such as came so easily to the 
romantic composers. The answer to this is that the essence of 
genius in any form of art is to express the spirit, not of the past, 
but of the present, or in some cases of the future, in which case 
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it is not understood at all. Stravinsky’s music, though 
admittedly having a formal connection with classical music, 
exactly expresses the precision, compression, and complexity 
which are such patent features of the modern era, and as such 
_is the work of a genius. I believe Stravinsky to be as great a 
composer for to-day as Beethoven was for his day, but it is 
futile to compare the two. For that matter I believe Prokofief 
to be equally great, and that in the future gramophone records 
made by both Stravinsky and Prokofief will be as highly prized 
as, say, records of Beethoven’s works played or conducted by 
the composer, had such a thing been possible, would be at the 
present day—which is a mild exhortation to our recording 
companies to continue their recording of works by either of the 
above-named composers with the composer conducting or at 
the piano! Finally, in answer to the charge of ugliness 
levelled at Stravinsky’s compositions by one of your contri- 
butors, I would say that I have studied all such of his composi- 
tions as have been so far recorded and find them for the most 
part intensely stimulating, and often beautiful. Of course, 
full appreciation at first hearing is neither possible nor desirable, 
but once one is able to appreciate Stravinsky’s music, one’s 
enjoyment of it (as ‘“‘ Terpander’”’ says) never seems to pall, 
though no doubt repetition even in this case can be overdone. 
Yours faithfully, 


Claygate. P. M. W. Burter. 





MOZART. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Deak Sir,—Is it not about time we had a first-class recording 
of Mozart’s “‘ Jupiter ’’ Symphony? 

I know that nearly all gramophone enthusiasts are longing 
for the great work, and yet now that recording has reached its 
present advanced stage there is still this serious blank in the 
Record Catalogues. 

Could not Sir Thomas Beecham be persuaded to record 
it with The London Philharmonic Orchestra? Not only is he 
our greatest Mozartian interpreter, but he is at the moment 
making some of the finest records that have ever been issued. 
Nowis the time, while we have a great conductor, with a superb 
orchestra at his command, to record works of such importance 
as this. 

Also is there no hope of the much talked-of Mozart Opera 
Society maturing, if only to give us,say,some selected passages 
from the Magic Flute ? 

Yours faithfully, 
Wimbledon. | H. E. J. Cotriys. 





LIMITATIONS OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sirr,—In your July issue Mr. N. Young returns to 
the charge. He says, plainly, “we don’t want an exact 
reproduction ”’ (my italics). Who are we? 

I am a musical enthusiast, and I do want an exact reproduc- 
tion ; but even that is not a close enough definition, and this, 
I think, is where there is a misunderstanding. 

What I want is to reproduce in my home the same field 
strength of sound at my ear as I should obtain in the best seats 
at the original performance. 

Note that this does not mean that my reproducing apparatus 
must have the same total power as the original. The total 
power must be scaled down, but (and this is important) the 
sound field at the ear must not be scaled down. If it is, the 
reproduction is no longer lifelike. 

In his reference to the difficulties of “‘ effects ’’ work in film 
recording (p. 431, April issue) Mr. Young has fallen into another 
obvious trap. It is known that to reproduce properly such 
noises as clicking.and tinkling one must record frequencies up 
to 14,000 cycles or so; while both film and disc records cut 
off at 6,000 cycles or less. If, owing to practical limitations, 
an “‘ effects ’’ sound A cannot be even approximately accurately 
reproduced, it is understandable that a rough imitation of it 
can be obtained better by making an inaccurate reproduction 


of sound B; but this is irrelevant in the case of music, which 
does not offer such difficulties. 

Again, in anticipating difficulty in reproducing notes of 
wavelength longer than the room, Mr. Young displays an 
inadequate knowledge of physiology and physics. The effect 
of a note on the ear depends on frequency; the wavelength is an 
accident. A 200-cycle note sounds the same with the ear in 
air or water, although, in the latter case, its wavelength is 
some ten times as great as in the former. | 

The real difficulty of a confined space is quite a different 
one: the existence of “‘ standing waves,’’ which may cause a 
totally different effect as one moves about. This may happen 
at any frequency. 

Again, he confuses “‘echo’”’ with ‘‘ reverberation.” No 
good recording would be done in a room with a distinct echo, 
but every composer does, in effect, ‘‘ include in his score a part 
for’ reverberation ; that is, he works to get his effects in a 
room with normal reverberation period, say } sec. for chamber 
music, 2 sec. for large orchestral works, or 3 to 4 sec. for church 
music. He has to do this because his music will be played in 
such conditions. 

In recording, nowadays, the tendency is to work with rather 
less reverberation, so that the addition due to an average 
reproducing room makes things right. 

Mr. P. Wilson has fallen into the same trap as to loudness ; 
when one has got used to the habit of thinking of the strength 
of the sound at the listener's ear, most of these difficulties 
vanish. 

If I understand Mr. Young’s main point correctly, it is 
this : recording is so bad that we cannot get an approximately 
exact reproduction of what the performer wants us to hear ; 
therefore, let us give up the attempt and concentrate on some 
pleasant noise, even if it is something quite different. — 

I do not agree with his facts: the analogies in his letter 
(April issue) are demonstrably unsound, and I am confident 
that the verdict of most keen musicians will be against him 
when once they have heard the best attempts available at the 
present day. 

Yours faithfully, 


Windsor. P. K. TURNER. 





THE NEO-BECHSTEIN PIANO. 
(Tio the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Like other people, I have to do without a Jot of 
things these days, but I have got the new Bechstein piano 
records and am duly elated. Like other people, again, I had 
‘‘invented”’ this piano and perhaps I can give some informa- 
tion which you could send to the proper people to make use 
of it. 

The ‘‘ Moonlight ’? Sonata, especially the first movement, is 
by far the best suited for recording on this class of instrument, 
and I have always kept myself note-perfect in this in case I 
might some day place my “‘invention.”” The other “ piece ” 
suited for this instrument is the Piano Concerto of Brahms. 

I do not know the technical details of the Bechstein instru- 
ment, but I would say from the records that the dampers are 
méchanical. This is a mistake. The dampers should be, like 
the ‘‘ action,” electrica]. If this were so, it would be possible 
to favour or to damp-out any harmonic partial at will and so 
extend the expressiveness of the piano to the whole field -of 
emotion. An extension of the “ damper’”’ pedal expresses 
effort. An extension of the “una corda”’ pedal expresses 
interest—the more you cut out the octave and its partials the 
more doubt or negative interest you express. There you have 
the whole field of consciousness in little : 





Interest. 
Love. Hope. 
Effort Restraint. 
Hate. Despair. 
Doubt. 


Yours faithfully, 


Glasgow. ADAM BLACK. 
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